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prematurely. 


and extensive use, has 
roven that it stops the fall- 
ing of the hair immediately ; 
often renews the growth, and 


color, when faded or gray 
» Ut stimulates the nutritive 
9 organs to heathy activity, 
\ a} and preserves both the hair 
its be eanty. Pane brashy, weak or sickly hair be- 
s glossy, pliable and strengthened ; lost hair re- 
ws with lively expression; falling hair is checked and 
ablished; thin hair thickens; and faded or gray hair 
resume their original color. its operation is sure and 
armless. It cures dandruff, heals all humors, and keeps 
thé ealp cool, clean and soft—under which conditions, 
flies sases of the sealp are impossible. 
As a dressing for ladies’ hair, the Vicor is praised for its 
gre ful and agreeable perfame, and valued for the soft 
istre and richness of tone it imparts. 
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hereditary predisposition, all | 
turn the hair gre ay, and either | 
of them incline it to shed | 
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our somewhat crowded ship. 
and America almost monopolize the accommodation. 
Bat when we look over upon the deck-passengers, Sultan, help to make the groups more picturesque. 
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ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 
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Vol. XLI. JUNK, 


TME CASTLE 





A VISIT TO SMYRNA AND EPHESUS. 


FROM “ FOOTPRINTS OF THE APOSTLES, 


’ BY ANDREW THOMSON. 


what a strange medley presents itself! There is a 


and waving many a grateful farewell to our | sad, old, white-bearded Jew, seldom rising from his 


A SIGNAL from our ship warns us to be on deck, | 


kind Cypriot friends, we are in a few hours 
beyond the farthest point of Cyprus, and sailing 
along the shores of the Levant. 

We have now time to look at the passengers in 
our somewhat crowded ship. In the saloon, England 
and America almost monopolize the accommodation. 
But when we look over upon the deck-passengers, | 

VOL XLI,—26, 





ittle bit of carpet, with a young Rebecc:, probably 
his grandchild, watching his every movement, and 
anticipating his every want. There are many Ma- 
hometans punctiliously performing their devotion: 
at the stated hours; while a few Maronites aa! 
Druses from the Lebanon, and some soldiers of the 
Sultan, help to make the groups more picturesque. 
(349) 
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ancient house, and the castle continues in massive 


‘windmills and trees, especially by the al ways-pictures. 
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In one part of the vessel, between the saloon and the | 
side, protected by an awning of canvas from the sun, | 
there are six young women belonging to a pasha 
who is on board, going to fill up vaeant places in his 
harem at Constantinople. They are inclosed and 
separated from the rest of the ship’s company, and 
herd together. Their soulless looks give one the 
impression that their minds must have ceased to | 
grow after the age of ten ortwelve. They are not, 
however, without the irfull share of curiosity, as their | 
frequent furtive glances into the saloon make evi- 
dent. The waters have become a little rough, as we 
have approached the shores of Asia Minor, but it is 
enough to make the Orientals miserable, A gale is 
about the last thing in the world that they would | 
wish for. They leave it to the pale faced men from 
the West to sing— 
“Be thou my chariot, stormy sea.” 


But by another morning we are lying off Rhodes, 
not with time enough for a comfortable landing, but 
with ample opportunity for receiving a general im- 
pression of the little capital with its neighborhood. 
Several Turkish war-ships are anchored at no great 
distance from ua, The whole appearance of Rhodes 
produces a greater sen e of majesty than did that of 
Cyprus, and vindicates her old title of “ Queen of | 
the Agean.” The town is fortified and surrounded 
by strong walls, and we can see from our ship the 
entrance which was once bestrid by that huge Colos- 
sus, beneath whose legs the most tall-masted ships 
could sail. Those who have been on shore on a 
breathless visit confirm the information of Fellowes 
and other travellers respecting the distinct marks 
which have been left on Rhodes by the knights of 
Jerusalem, though it is now eight hundred years 
since they were driven from the island, carrying 
honor and chivalry with them. The arms of Eng 
land and France are seen senlptured on many an 


strength, under which sixteen thousand Turks fell, 
before the knights handed over their iron yet not 
ungenerous dominion to the Moslem. The little 
minaretted capital is circled on the land side by an 
eminence of considerable height, which is crested by 


que palm; while, further inland, mountains rise into 
the clouds to the height of more than four thousand 
feet. Remembering the old pagan fable intended to 
represent its delicious climate and its perfumed 
breezes, that Jupiter poured down upon this island a 
golden shower, it was with some regret that we were 
hurried away from it, and that soon after midday we 
saw it dwindle out of view. 

Our course now lay in the midst of islands of every 
size and shape, some of them rising high in pyra- 
midal and even fantastic forms, and others retaining 
a comparatively low level, many of them so small 
that their entire outline could be traced, as if the sea 
were a map, and those islets the highly-relieved and 
richly-colored parts of it. Classical and Christian 
associations strangely mingle in many of those 
islands. There, for example, is Cos, the birthplace 











of Apelles and Pythagoras, so abounding in old hea- 
then altars, that the inhabitants scoop them out for 
vessels in which to bruise their corn, and in whose 
little seaport capital Pan! must have spent a night on 
his third great missionary circuit. And that larger 
island, which seems like one vast mountain, its sum- 
mit dark with clouds and nursing the thunder, when 
all the rest of the A°gean is cloudless and serene, is 


le 
| Samos, where Paul touched, and perhaps preached, 


on the same eventful voyage; and which is memor- 
able as the birthplace of Hippocrates and the scene 
of Herodotus’s temporary exile, where he wrote some 
of the books of his delightfully garrulous history. 


| . . - . 
But our highest satisfaction was reserved for the 


afternoon of that singularly beautifui: day; for an 
hour before sunset there was pointed out to us, be- 
yond the shoulder of another island, the doubly 
sacred Isle of Patmos. 

It continues to this day, in its external features, 
the “asperrima insula,” which ancient writers called 
it. But, to our mind, it shone in that bright sea 
with all the solemn grandeur of a temple. As the 
scene of banishment for John the Beloved, as the 
place from which the Heaven-sent messages were 
communicated by the faithful Apostle to the seven 
churches on that western seaboard, and where there 
passed before the seer, in a succession of symbolic 
visions, the history of the Church of Christ from the 
ascension down to the winding up of its history at 
the judgment, what ecene approaches it, in the inte- 
rest of its sacred recollections, out of Palestine? Be- 
tween what spot of earth and heaven was the inter- 
course so intimate and continuous? The golden 
ladder which Jacob saw for one brief night at Bethel, 
here spanned the distance between the two worlds 
for many a day and night. As we brought the island 
nearer to us by means of a good telescope, and saw 
it in the light of the western sun, we were able to 
appreciate the description of it by Clarke, as “sur- 
rounded by an an inexpressible brightness, and 
seeming to float upon an abyss of fire.” Probably 
the Dean of Westminster has overstrained his in- 
genuity, in his endeavor to show how much the 
visions of John touk their shape and coloring from 
the natural scenery and the physical phenomena of 
this island-prison. But much may be said in sup- 
port of the general principle on which his specula- 
tion proceeds. If we find the descriptions which 
other inspired men give of the worship of Heaven 
idealized trom that of Soiomon’s Temple, why may 
we not believe that John’s visions were influenced 
in degree by the scenes of this natural temple of the 
Aigean? it has been noticed that there was little 
in the sunrises and sunsets of Ephesus corresponding 
with the grand pictures of the Apocalypse, but it was 
otherwise with what John beheld in and around 
Patmos. As he looked down from one of its summits 
on the everchanging sea, he must often have seen 
it calm as a mirror at his feet, “as a sea of glass like 
unto crystal;” or when the neighboring volcanic 
mountain of Thera sent up its lurid flames, how 
often must the deep have seemed “ like unto a lake 
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of fire!” And, again, when its dense smoke dark- 
ened the heavens, the sun must have appeared “like 
sackcloth of hair,” and the “ moon as blood.” Thus | 
far, perhaps, we may safely go with the accom- 
plished traveller in supposing the natural phenome 
na in and around this rugged isle to have been re- 
produced and enlarged in John’s symbolic pictures | 
of the spiritual world; and, indeed, the very cir 
cumstance connects the Apostle all the more with 
Patmos. 

Before the dawn of the following day we were of 
Chios, ‘“‘ the isle of wines,” over against which Paul 
had passed a night at anchor, on his return voyage 
from Troas to Cwesarea. We both received and 
landed goods, Indeed, it was one of our minor en- 
joyments to observe the commodities that were ob- 
tained from the various islands at which we touched; | 
rich fruit and vegetables from one, poultry from | 
another, earthenware of antique shape from a third, | 
and flowers from a fourth. In the early morning we 
were sailing up the noble bay of Smyrna, skirted on 
either side by many-shaped mountains covered with 
woods that were green and beautiful. Before noon | 
we had cast anchor in the midst of war-ships and 
merchant vessels from many lands, in the wonder 
fully spacious bay of Smyrna. The view of this 
capital of Asia Minor, as obtained from the sea, was 
grand and imposing. Spreading along the semicir- 
cular extremity of the bay, it rises far up the sides 
of Mount Pagus, minaret and cypress intermingling 
—a ruined fortress, its ancient acropolis, with dis 
mantled walls standing out on the summit against a 
clear sky, while behind all this there is a far-reach- 
ing circle of verdant hills. We noticed, with our 
glass, far up Mount Pagus, a tall, solitary cypress 
bending over some object; and, on inquiry, we found 
that it was the tomb of Polycarp. There is an ex- 
traordinary vitality in this city of Smyrna. Ten) 
times it has been destroyed, and as many times it | 
has risen from its ashes. It would not be easy to 
compute the times in which it has been shattered by 
earthquake and more than decimated by the plague; 
yet there it is, with more than one hundred and 
eighty thousand inhabitants, rapidly becoming the 
commercial rival of Constantinople. The chief ex 
planation of all this is to be found in the fact that it 
is the natural emporium of Eastern commerce by 
caravans from the East and ships from the West, 
which ride in safety in one of the most tranquil and 
spacious bays in the world. 

On landing we experienced a good deal of that 
disenchantment which all must expect on a closer | 
view of an Eastern city; but still, we greatly en- 
joyed Smyrna. Many things that drew our atten- 
tion, at once told their own story. The flags of so 
many foreign consulates, on the roofs of spacious 
houses, of semi-European architecture that lined 
the shore, bore testimony to the importance and | 
magnitude of the commerce, of which this city | 
was the centre. And as we passed from the 
Frank quarter to the interior of the city, which con- 
tained the native population, the one storied wooden | 


| borhood. 


houses revealed the fact that the people dreaded the 
earthquake even more than the conflagration. 

But three objects especially interested us in 
Smyrna. One of these was the famous Cararan 


| bridge, a little distance out of the city, which spans 
the Meleus, from whose waters biind Homer may 


It is at once 
the chief scene of festivity on all gala days to the 
Smyrniots and the great thoroughfare of commerce ; 
for all the rich produce of the East that is to be 
shipped at Smyrna must pass along this bridge, and 
all the caravans which pass toward the East and 
pay toll here, acquire a right to pasture their camels 
in any part of the sultan’s dominions. It is a 
common wish of the people by which they exprers 


have drunk three thousand years ago. 


| their idea of becoming rich, that they might possess the 


value of what passes over this bridge in a single day. 

Ephesus was about fifty miles distant, and there 
was a railway connecting it with Smyrna, and the 
attraction drawing us to this seat of the first of the 
seven churches of Asia now became irresistible. 
But there were discouragements in the way, for 
brigands were known to be active in all the neigh- 
A farmer’s son had recently been seized 
by them, carried off to their horrid robbers’ den, 
and only recovered by the payment of an exorbitant 
ransom. Three of these scoundrels had afterward 
been caught by the soldiers of the sultan, identified 
by the youth as belonging to the party that had 
stolen him, and promptly beheaded; and as the 


| Smyrniots are fund of the sensational as well a3 the 


better-educated communities of the West, photo- 
graphs of the ghastly heads were being sold in con- 
siderable numbers in the few shops in Smyrna that 
ventured to traffic in literature. Revenge was, 
therefore, likety now to actuate the remaining bri- 
gands as well as cupidity; but though we had the 
strongest aversion to being bound and blindfolded 
by ruffians and treated to their kind of hospitality, 


| the mere possibility of such an unwelcome adventure 


was not sufficient to deter us. 

When we reached the miserable mud village of 
Ayasolook, the modern Ephesus, we learned that the 
brigands hdd been deep in their potations during 
the previous night, and that drunkenness had pro- 
bably made them harmless for some hours to come. 
The first object that attracted our notice when we 
looked beyond the village was a mosque of large 
dimensions, which was named from St. John. It 
had originally been a Christian temple, built by the 
Emperor Justinian in honor of the beloved di-ciple 
upon the site of an older church whose date went 
back to the early Christians. The famous council of 
Ephesus, with its two thousand bishops, met within 
its walls, and found ample accommodation for them- 
selves and their dependants, But the central point 
of interest in connection with ancient Ephesus was 
Mount Prion, a mile and a half distant. The first 
part of our way to it was past a line of lofty 
marble columns, on the top of each of which, 
instead o the usual capital, was a stork sitting on 
her nest, and more than covering the whole summit. 
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We then walked along narrow paths, throngh the | everything else in magnitude as well as in interest, 
midst of tall, rank grass or waving corn-fields, often the Great Theatre, or, as it is popularly named, the 
stumbling over prostrate marble columns or richly- | Theatre of St. Paul. The proscenium, which has 
carved sarcophagi which had been brought to light | only recently been laid bare, is in good preservation, 
by Mr. Wood and his Arab excavators; keeping a | with its magnificent entrance gates and its sculptures 
sharp look out all the while for serpents, which|in alto, and the whole of that extremity of the 
are so numerous here that there are men with | mountain where it stands, appears to have been 
long hollow instruments who devote themselves to | scooped out up to its summit to afford seats for the 
their destruction. Everywhere underneath our feet | spectators. The marble of which the seats were 
there is the buried city; for wherever excavations | formed has been removed by native Vandals, but 
have been made there have been found not only the| their places may still be distinctly traced in the 
marks of its existence, but of its extent and splendor, | grassy shapes which remain, and rising up from the 

We are now wending our way around Mount} proscenium to the summit, they must have been 








Prion, and it is evident that the principal public! capable of holding at least ten thousand spectators. 
structures of Ephesus were built around the sides, | [t was into this place that Gaius and Aristarchus 
or at the foot of this mountain; while an ancient | the companions of Paul, were dragged, and here the 
cemetery can still be traced npon its summit, where, | maddened multitude called for hours together, 
tradition says, the ashes of the beloved apostle were | “Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” The Theatre 
laid. We can say nothing indeed with certainty ot | iooks forth upon what was once the Bay of Ephesus, 
the locality of Diana’s temple, for hitherto it has | in which, in the days of the city’s greatness, a thou- 
baffled the researches of the excavator—the earth- | sand ships were often anchored, and the sight must 
quake having probably made its grave very deep. | have been magnificent, whether of the crowded bay 
But with the help of the pencilled sketch with | as seen from this enormous and splendid edifice, or 
which Mr. Wood supplied us we were able to identify | of the theatre and the mountain with its circle of 
the Forum, the Muarket-place, the Stadium, the | grand structures, as seen by the ships entering from 
Odeon with its marble teats still rising a considerable |the sea. All these effects were evidently in the de- 
wey up the sides of the mountain, and transcending | sign of the architect, and the whole proves on what 
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a Titanic scale of grandeur the public structures of | snow and ice where he lay, and returned sadly to 


those times were both planned and executed. But 
how melancholy is the change! Ruin now bends to 
ruin. The once crowded bay is now a heap of mud, 
covered with reeds and coarse grass, through which 
the Cayster winds lazily, sending up exhalations laden 
with fever and pestilence. Around us for many 
miles there is one vast grave, It is not only barren- 
ness we look upon, but something that is awfully 
desolate and judgment-stricken, 

It was some hours after sunset on a Saturday 
evening when we got back toSmyrna. But the night 
was calm and the sky “sown with stars,” and we 
glided easily from the shore to our ship, through 
waters 80 very phosphorescent that at every stroke 
of the oars we seemed sailing in a sea of gold 


PERILS OF ARCTIC EXPLORATION, 
BY MRS, E. B, DUFFEY. 

HEN we consider the perils which besct an 

expedition of exploration in the Arctic Re- 

gions, it seems almost incredible that there 
are to be found men brave enongh to encounter them 
in the interests of science. The rigors of the past 
winter here have been almost too much for us; suf- 
fering has been great, and complaint universal. Yet 
the coldest of this winter weather has been mild 
compared to that experienced in Greenland at the 
same period of the year. 

But even now there is more than one expedition 
quartered somewhere in the Arctic Regions waiting 
for the opening of the few months of comparatively 
mild weather to prosecute their researches. What 
their tale of suffering has been and still is, we have 
yet no means of knowing. We may never know; 
for, like the ill-fated expedition under the command 
of Sir John Franklin, they may never be heard of 
more. Let us hope, though, for better things, 

The records of travel in these regions are highly 
interesting. The heroism and endurance which are 
necessitated by the great dangers constantly én- 
countered, render even the most trifling incidents 
wonderful when compared with other records of 
travel. Hunger and thirst are frequently to be con- 
tended with, and the cold is an ever present enemy. 

The ships in winter are ice-locked. In summer 
they must navigate amid fields of detached ice, while 
great ice mountains are floating around, and may at 
any time come rushing onward with irresistible force, 
bringing certain destruction, 

Foot or sledge travellers in these regions may, in 
a blinding snow-storm, lose their way, and never 
more be seen alive. Hall, the Arctic explorer, who 
has made several journeys to Polar Regions, gives a 
touching narrative of a man who was thus lost. His 
companions went in search of him, and after tracing 
his steps for many hours, and finding he had wan- 
dered helplessly and aimlessly for miles—often go- 
ing in cireles which interlocked one with another— 
at last discovered him lying frozen and stiff upon the 
snow. Unable to bury him, they covered him with 


their ship. 

There is another danger which besets the traveller. 
The vast fields of ice which, in the colder season, 
connect one shore with another, are traversed the 
same as though they covered the solid ground, in- 
stead of hiding the treacherous deep. Sometimes a 
sudden change of weather will break up, in an in- 
| credibly short time, these icy surfaces, and perhaps 
| cut off the traveller from the land, Hall describes a 
| peril of this sort which once threatened him. Travel- 
| ling with dogs and sledge, in company with three 
| Esquimaux, one of them a woman, over the ice, they 
stopped for the night and built themselves an ice- 
hut or igloo, Esquimaux fashion. It was made by 
carving out snow blocks, and building a hut in the 
|shape of a dome. They spent a very comfortable 
| night, the woman getting them a hot supper, and 
| attending to all their wants. The next morning they 
took up the day’s journey over the frozen sea, and at 
night built another igloo. They were no sooner 
under shelter than a terrible storm burst forth which 
detained them all the next day. They could hear 
the roar of the elements without, and feel the ice 
upon which their frail tenement stood shaken be- 
neath them. Toward night one of the Esquimaux 
took a survey of the ouside world, and “returned 
with the astounding news that the ice was breaking, 
and water had appeared not more than ten rods 
south” of them. It was late in the afternoon. The 
shore presented a view of rugged precipices and 
steep mountains, They must remain another night 
in their insecure quarters. In the evening the gale 
abated, “but the heavy sea kept the ice creaking, 
moving and thundering, as it actually danced to and 
fro.” The next morning they made al! haste to 
reach a place of satety. But it was with great diffi- 
culty that they could pursue their way over the 
broken ice. The snow was very deep, and there was 
constant danger of falling into the snow-covered ice- 
cracks. Sometimes they came to wide fissures in the 
ice, and they would have to turn aside in their course 
to avoid them. Encountering and oyercoming diffi- 
culties which would have discouraged people less 
brave, they at nightfall succeeded in reaching the 
shore ice. During all this toilxome journey they 
were suffering severely from thirst. Ice and snow 
were all around them, but so cold that if taken 
within the mouth they froze it instead of being 
thawed by it. 

At another time, as Hall was crossing the ice in a 
sledge, the wind freshened to a gale, and there was 
great probability of a flue, or ice-island, cracking off 
and drifting them seaward, “The open water,” he 
says, “was within a mile of our course, and the floe 
giving way would have been swept rapidly to the 
northeast.” This danger he tortunately escaped. 

Dr. Kane also experienced this same danger on 
more than one occasion. Osce when crossing the 
ice, he found the spring tides had broken the great 
area of ice, and that the passage for the sledge was 
interrupted by fissures. Seeing the state of the ice, 
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he attempted to reach shore, but the tide was low, | enough to move on again. At high water they suc 
and the ice-belt rose up like a wall. Turning about, | ceeded in surmounting the ice-belt, and thus escaped 
he and his companions with dogs and sledge travelled | from their danger. 

for hours over the broken ice. The dogs wonld leap| The most insidious enemy which the traveller in 
the chasms, dragging the sledge behind them. Once | Arctic Regions has to contend against is the sleepy 
dogs and sledge tell through a wider chasm down | lethargy which overcomes him when exposed to 
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into the water, and it was only after much difficulty | severe cold. We have al) heard of that sleep which 
that they were brought back upon the ice again.| creeps over a man about to perish from cold. If 
The thermometer was below zero, and at night the | this desire for sleep is yielded to, its victim seldom 
tent could not be raised, as it was frozen as hard as | wakes again of his own accord, 

a shingle. So they laid down with their buffulo robe Dr. Kane tells of a long and perilous journey him- 
bags for protection, and slept until it was light | self and several others undertook to rescue four men 
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who were lost and overcome with cold. At setting | 
out, the thermometer stood at forty-six degrees be- 
low zero, and finally fell to forty-nine below, with a 
keen wind from the northwest. For twenty-one 
hours they wandered, hungry and thirsty, before 
they found the camp of their disabled comrades. 
The little tent was so small that of the fifteen men 
all told, only eight coald enter at once. So while 
one-half the party took a turn of two hours’ sleep, 
the other half had to remain outside and walk up 
and down to keep from freezing. 

They finally set out on the return, with plenty of 
food, and the sick on the sledge carefully wrapped 
and bundled in furs. The thermometer was now 
fifty-five degrees below zero. For six hours they 
made encouraging progress. Then they began to 
feel the lethargic sleep of freezing. Kane’s account 
of this journey is exceedingly interesting. He says: 

“ Bonsall and Morton, two of our stoutest men, 
came to me begging permission to sleep; ‘they were 
not cold; the wind did not enter them now; a little 
sleep was all they wanted.’ Presently Hans was 
found nearly stiff under a drift; and Thomas, bolt 
upright, had his eyes closed, and could hardly 
articulate. At last John Blake threw himself on 
the snow, and refused to rise. They did not com- 
plain of feeling cold; but it was in vain that | 
wrestled, boxed, ran, argued, jeered or reprimanded ; 
an immediate halt could not be avoided. We pitched 
our tent with much difficulty. Our hands were too 
powerless to strike a fire; we were obliged to do 
without water or food. Even the spirits (whisky 
had frozen at the men’s feet, under al! the coverings. 
We put Bonsall, Ohlsen, Thomas and Hans, with 
the other sick men, well inside the tent, and crowded 
in as many others as we could. Then leaving the 
party in charge of Mr. McGary, with orders to come 
on after four hours’ rest, | pushed ahead with Wil- 
liam Godfrey, who volunteered to be my companion. 
My aim was to reach the half-way tent, and thaw 
some ice and pemmican before the others arived. 

“The floe was of level ice, and the walking excel- 
lent. I cannot tell how long it took us to make the 
nine miles, for we were in a strange sort of stupor, 
and had little apprehension of time. It was prob- 
ably about four hours. We kept ourselves awake 
by imposing on each other a continued articulation 
of words; they must have been incoherent enough. 
I recall these hours as among the most wretched I 
have ever gone through; we were neither of us in 
our right senses, and retained a very confused recol- 
lection of what preceded our arrival in the tent. We 
both of us, however, remember a bear, who walked 
leisurely before us and tore up as he went a jumper 
that Mr. McGary had improvidently thrown off the 
day before. He tore it into shreds and rolled it into 
a ball, but never offered to interfere with our pro- 
gress,” 

They reached their tent-in safety, and prepared 
supper for the rest of the party, who arrived a few 
hours afterward. After a short rest, they all pro- 
ceeded on their journey. The thermometer had 


PERILS OF ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 





risen to four degrees below zero. Kane continues 
his narrative : 

“Our halts multiplied, and we fell half sleeping 
on the snow. I could not prevent it. Strange to 
say, it refreshed us. I ventured upon the experi- 
ment myself, making Riley wake me at the end of 
three minutes; and I felt so much benefited by it 
that I tried the men in the same way. They sat on 
the runners of the sledge, fell asleep instantly, and 
were forced to wakefulness when their three minutes 
were out. * * * We reached the brig safely at 1, P. M., 
we believe, without a halt. I say we believe—and 
here, perhaps, is the most decided proof of our suf- 
ferings. We were quite delirious, and had ceased to 
entertain a sane apprehension of the circumstances 
about us. We moved on like men in adream. Our 
footmarks, seen afterward, showed that we had steered 
a bee line for the brig. It must have been by a sort 
of instinct, for it left no impress on the memory. 
Bonsall was sent staggering ahead, and reached the 
brig, God knows how, for he had fallen repeated!y 
at the track lines; but he delivered with punctilious 
accuracy the messages I had sent by him to Dr. 
Hayes. I thought myself the soundest of all, for | 
went through all the formula of sanity, and can re- 
call the muttering delirium of my comrades when 
we got back into the cabin of our brig. Yet [ have 
been told since of some speeches, and some orders, 
too, of mine, which I should have remembered for 
their absurdity, if my mind had retained its bal- 
ance,” 

There are other dangers besides that of the ele- 
Kane refera to the bear which preceded 
them on their way. The great white Polar bear is a 
formidable antagonist. Then there are swarms of 
gaunt, starved wolves ranging the ice and snow in 
quest of food. 

In the picture we see a man upon a floe or de- 
tached piece of ice, keeping at bay a pack of hungry 
wolves, who are longing to pounce upon him and 
rend him limb from limb. It is perhaps only the 
steady glance of his eye, filling their cowardly hearts 
with fear, which causes them to hesitate; or it may 
be the sight of his rifle, which they instinctively 
recognize as a weapon of defence. 

A recent traveller tells of a pack of four hungry 
wolves which pursued him until he presented his 
rifle at them, when they turned tail and crept off. 


ments. 


Ir was the gentle politeness of a genuine Christian 
gentleman which led Dr. Richard Mansfield, the rec- 
tor of the Episcopal church in Derby, Connecticut, to 
correct himself once, as he was passing a group of the 
children of his flock. They had grown so fast since 
he last saw them, that he said: “ Why, my dear chil- 
dren, you grow so like weeds that I am scarcely able 
to recognize you.” And then, as if he had done wrong, 
he said: “ Pardon me—I should have said, you have 
grown so like flowers.” It must be pleasanter to a 
little child to be likened to a flower than to a weed, 
and true politeness thinks of such little things. 
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* Paraphrased from “ Max Havelaar.” 











THE STONECUTTER’S SIX WISHES.* 


NCE a poor stoneeutter 
() In Eastern quarries wrought ; 
His toil was long and weary, 
And little wages brought; 
And as above the stone he bent, 


He murmured in his discontent: 


“Oh, if I could be only 
Rich enough some day 
To rest op carpets warm and thick, 
In silken garments gay !” 
His murmur mounted to the sky; 
His guardian angel made reply : 


“Thy wishes have been gracted !” 
And soon the poor map sat, 

All clad in silk so soft and gay, 
On many a cost)y mat; 

There as he sat in wealth and joy, 

Behold, the emperor went by. 


Runners ran before him, 
And his titles eried ; 
Splendid horsemen rode behind, 
More splendid at his side 
While one above his head did hold 
A great umbrella all of gold. 


Then the rich man murmured: 

* Mine is but useless treasure 
If I’ve no right to ride abroad 

In all this pomp and pleasure, 
With glittering courtiers all around— 
With the gold badge of empire crown’d.” 


Again the murmur mounted, 
Again the ange) heard : 
“ Thou shalt be emperor!” he said. 
Soon had he kept bis word. 
Now the poor stonecutter, elate, 
Rode forth in his imperial state. 


Runners ran before him, 
And his titles cried ; 
Splendid horsmen rode behind, 
More splendid at his side; 
While one above his bead did hold 
The great umbrella all of gold. 
But fiercely beat the sunbeams ; 
All the land was parched ; 


The road was white and dusty 


Where the grand procession marched; 
The emperor eursed the blinding ray, 


And almost fainted by the way. 


“A fine thing te be emperor,” 
He murmured, “‘ when the heat 


_ Pays no regard to all my power, 


And these fierce sunbeams beat 
On me, like any common one; 
’Tis plain that I must be the sun !” 
“Lo!” spake the guardian angel ; 
“ Now surely thou’rt content ?” 
For now he had beeome the san, 
And forth his arrows sent, 
Below, above, to right, to left, 


Till all the earth was parched and cleft 








THE STONECUTTER’S SIX WISHES. 


Till all the green things withered ; 
Till all the brooks were dried ; 

Till all the princes of the world 
Against the sunbeams cried. 

Then a soft cool cloud stole in below, 


And bade the beams no farther go. 


“The cloud alone is mighty ! 


The cloud alone is great! 
The cloud can dare defy my power, 
And my burning wrath abate. 
To be the sun no more I’m proud; 


I only want to be the cloud 


Again the guardian angel heard, 





Again the prayer was granted ; 
Right in between the sun and earth 





Lay the soft cool cloud undaunted ; 
The half-dead earth took heart again, 


And listened, longing, for the rain. 


First in stealthy dews and drops, 
Then in whispering showers, 

Then in mad-roaring waterspouts— 
The wrathful watery powers 

Till every river overflowed, 

And wasted all the land abroad. 


Trees, and men, and cattle 
Whirled pell-mell down the flood ; 
Castle and cot in ruin crashed ; 
Only the rock withstood, 
And smiled to feel the paltry beat 


Of fuming billows round his feet. 
& 








“T’m master’d!” cried the baffled cloud: 
“T fain would be the rock !” 

The angel heard, the change was wrought 
Ere he the word well spoke ; 

His foot deep-planted in the ground, 


His rugged head with sunshine crown’d. 


No man could climb his pinnacle, 
No storm could shake his root; 

In vain the cloud might spend its spite, 
The sun its arrows shoot: 

The floods their wildest passion proved— 


He stood immovable, unmoved. 


Then a poor stonecutter, 





That in the quarries wrought, 
Came boldly to the rock’s huge feet, 


And pick and hammer brought ; 





Steadily, surely, day by day, 
He hewed the rock’s huge bulk away. 





“ How then! and hath a mortal 
A power beyond my own, 








To carve these mighty blocks away 
From out my breast of stone?” 
He needs must end where he began, 

He prayed to be that quarryman. 


So. a poor stonecutter, 
As of old, he wrought; 


His toil was long and weary, 


And little wages brought; 
But, as above the stone he bent, 
He sang—for now he was content! 















once discovered supplied with five hares and four 
rabbits. Another one displayed a number of small 
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THE ERMINE. 
BY MARION KNIGHT. 
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animals, such as field mice, birds and frogs, packed 
nicely away. 


HE fur of the ermine is worn upon the robes of| The ermine is, in the summer, called a stoat, and 
kings and nobles, and helps to form their crowns | then its back is of a reddish-brown, while the under 
and coronets, and it is among the most beauti- | portions of its body, its toes and the edges of its ears 

ful and valuable for ladies’ wear. We find it, when | are white. 

manufactured into robes, soft, fine and white, or of a| As cold weather advances, it gradually changes its 
delicate creamy tint, spotted here and there with | color, not, as has been sometimes supposed, by th 
glossy black. The ermine, from the value of its fur | shedding of its old coat, but by an actual whitening 


as an emblem of royalty or high dignity, has ob 
tained a distinct recognition in heraldry. 

Yet the little creature which provides this highly- 
prized fur is one of the commonest of animals in the 
northern part of America and of Europe. It 
belongs to the same family as the weasel, to wich it 


bears a striking resemblance, though it is somewhat | 
larger. 

Its food consists of rats, young rabbits, partridges | 
and smal! animals of all descriptions, while it con- | 
siders birds’ eggs an especial delicacy. In search of | 
this latter food it climbs the trunks of trees with the 
utmost ease, and stretches its long and lithe body 
along the branch until the nest is reached. 

The female in looking after the wants of a family, 
is a wise and prudent housekeeper. She forages far 
and wide, and lays up carefully for future use all 
the products of her chase not required for immediate 
consumption. The larder of a mother ermine was 














of the fur. Passing through a state of transition, it 
becomes of a pure white, all but the bushy tip of its 
tail, which remains black. It is this tip which i 
distributed over the fur in its manufactured state 
and which contrasts so beautifully with the white. 
In temperate latitudes the fur never becomes sufi 
















ciently whitened to become of any commercial value. 
Thus the trapper seeks the ermine in Norway, Lap- 
land, Siberia and in the neighborhood of Hudson 
Bay. 

This white dress serves a double purpose. White 
is warmer than black or brown; and, being of the 
same color as the snow, upon which the ermine must 
travel in the wintry season, its wearer is not so easily 
discovered by its enemies. 

The ermine cannot be really said to be a dangerou# 
animal, though if molested, its sharp teeth and 
claws make it a formidable assailant. Mr. Wood 
repeats the story of a man who was attacked by 
several ermines. He says: “A gentleman was 
walking along a road when he saw two stoats sitting 
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in the path. He idly picked up a stone and flung it 
at the animals, one of which was struck and knocked 
over by the force of the blow. The other stoat im- 
mediately uttered a loud and peculiar cry, which | 
was answered by a number of its companions, who 
issued from a neighboring hedge, and sprang upon 
their assailant, running up his body with surprising 
rapidity, and striving to reach his neck. As soon 
as he saw the stoats coming to the attack, he picked 
up a handful of stones, thinking that he should be 
able to repel his little enemies, but they came boldly 
ou, in spite of the stones and his stick. Most provi- 
dentially a sharp wind happened to be blowing on 
that day, and he had wound a thick woollen com- 
forter round his neck, so that he was partially pro- 
tected. Finding that he had no chance of beating 
off the pertinacious animals, he flung his ,stick 
down, fixed his hat firmly over his temples, and 
pressing his hands to his neck, so as to guard that 
perilous spot as much as possible from the sharp 
teeth of the stoats, he started off homeward as fast 
as he could run. By degrees, several of the animals 
dropped off, but others clung so determinately to 
their opponent, that when he arrived at his stables, 
no less than five stoats were killed by his servants 
as they clung to his person. His hands, face and 
part of his neck were covered with wounds; but 
owing to the presence of mind with which he had 
defended his neck, the large blood-vessels had 
escaped without injury. The distance from the spot 
where he had been attacked to his own house was 
nearly four miles. He always declared that when 


he struck the stoat with the stone his companions 
” 


called out ‘Murder!’ 

Although the ermice or stoat is naturally a wild 
animal, it is tamed as easily as the ferret or weasel, 
and is exceedingly gentle and playful and even 
affectionate in a state of domesticity. 


CHERRIES. 
( Written on receivi ag Canned Che rries fy m a friend.) 


BY EDITH W. KENT. 


J ITHOUT, a perfect winter day, 
/ Bright sky and dazzling snow. 
Within, day home-life, pictures, flowers, 


And firelight’s ruddy glow. 


When, like a sudden dash of bells, 
A merry voice I heard, 

A girlish voice, which seemed to me 
Like gay, bright song of bird. 


The messenger it was who came 
Your gift to bring to me; 
Oh, blessings on you, thoughtful friend, 


And on your cherry-tree ! 


Thanks for your gift! such flavor rare, 
So fair and fresh they seem, 

That half inclined am I to think 
This winter day a dream. | 


Thus fancying, fast from my eyes 
The present fades away ; 

For wintry scene and sitting-room, 
A golden summer day! 


My childhood’s home! bright are the skies, 
The brooklet murmurs near, 
Soft breezes whisper ’mong the trees, 


Flowers bloom and birds sing clear. 


A little child again, I stand 
Beneath the cherry-tree, 
And gaze, with wide and longing eyes, 


On fruit too high for me. 


Ah! I with ease those boughs might reach 
If I were only tall ; 

And even now perhaps I might, 
Could I but climb the wall. 


At last, by persevering pulls, 
Upon the top I stand, 
And, reaching up—oh, joy of joys— 


ns . » 
T he bough 4 in my hand |! 


Oh, cherries kissed to ruby glow 
By sunshine and by rains! 

How rich am I: your wealth my ali— 
No king such grand realm gains! 


The summer scene now vanishes, 
The old-time fades away, 
I to the present once more turn, 


To live life’s later day. 


But still my mind will backward turn, 
Soft winds from dreamland blow, 
Till distant seems the present life, 


And near the long ago. 


Oh, friend of mine, your welcome fruit 
This mem’ry brings, to teach 

How we some things of life may grasp 
That seem beyond our reach! 


We children of an older growth, 
Such tempting fruit oft see, 

Some blessings which we long to grasp, 
But all too high the “ tree.” 


But, trusting God, let’s persevere, 
Life’s current boldly stem, 
And, soon or late, our strenuous will 


Must raise ourselves to them ! 


ALL FOR THE BEST. 


All’s for the best! set this on your standard, 
Soldier of sadness, or pilgrim of love, 

Who to the shores of despair may have wandered, 
A way-wearied swallow, or heart-stricken dove. 

All’s for the best! be a man, but confiding, 
Providence tenderly governs the rest, 

And the frail bark of His creature is guiding, 
Wisely and warily, all for the best. 
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MY MOTHER’S LOOM, 


BY M 


JHEN we first moved to Wisconsin, my mo- 
ther’s loom made a prominent piece of fur- 
niture in our house. 

That was about thirty years ago, and hand- weaving 
was not quite out of fashion at that time—and my 
mother, besides being a very good mother, was also 
a very good weaver. 

How she ever managed to bring up a family of 
seven children, and spin and weave their clothing, 


and make and mend for them, would be a mystery to | 
some people now; but she did it, besides doing a| 


great deal of work for others—and she also taught 
her girls to spin and weave and knit and sew, as 
soon as they were old enough to learn such things. 


We were poor, but were all healthy and happy. | 


My father had given up his trade and come West for 


the purpose of getting a home for his family, pre- | 


ferring for us the companionship of nature, rather 
than the companionship of village children. It was 
the best thing that he could have done for us, and 
we enjoyed it to the amount of our capacity—the 
hills and the woods and the running brooks were our 
paradise then. 

Father, with the help of my two brothers, worked 
a farm on shares, for a few years, to get a start; for 
he must have a team and farm implements, and some 
provisions ahead, before he could go out on the wild 
land and get a farm of his own; and mother, with 
the help of her girls, clothed the family. My oldest 
sister, who was then in her “teens,” was of great as- 
sistance to her, especially in spinning and sewing. 
The rest of us were too small to do much, only light 
chores and errands, We were sent to school gene- 
rally, when there was one in the neighborhood. 

“ Well, girls,” mother would say to the little seven 

and five-years-old daughters, after the early break- 
fast was over, “mother must go on the loom, now, 
and Bessie must spin; so, you must wash the dishes 
and sweep the floor, and then you may play till time 
to go to school.” 
Mother’s commands 
were always obeyed—not that we were more obedient 
than children generally are, but because her require- 
ments were always reasonable, and (whether willingly 
or unwillingly on our part) they must be heeded. 
Obedience was the law of the household. She did 
not waste many words about such things, and did 
not often have to resort to punishment; but when 
she did, it was sharp and decisive, and to the point; 
80 that, being early trained, we soon took to minding 
our parents quite naturally. 

She would go to her loom, and from daylight till 


So the work would begin. 


dark, with the exception of the dinner-hour, up and | 


down would go the treadles, in and out would fly the 
shuttles, back and forth would swing the heavy 


lathe. No steam nor water-power moved that loom 


—mother’s hands and feet did it all. 





. LL 
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she could throw the 


I used often to wonder how 
shuttle through so quickly. It would go like a dart 
| —back and forth— from one hand to the other—and 
| as it left either hand she would grasp the lathe, and 
| as quickly as the other hand drew out the shuttle, 

she would “bang” the thread up into place. That 
was the work it required for each single thread of 
the “filling”—to treadle, to throw the shuttle, and 
to drive up the thread. Not to speak of the spin- 
ning, the spooling, the warping, the beaming, and 
the winding of quills to fill the shuttles, see how 
much work there was in weaving one yard of cloth, 
It took several yards for each garment, and many 
garments for a family of seven children, and that was 
the way she put in each thread, and the labor by 
which she clothed her family. 

Sometimes little disagreements were heard in the 
We would soon 





other room among the children. 
hear her voice calling one of us by name to come 
and help her weave. Away we would go to help 
mother weave, which was to sit down on the bac} 
part of the loom, with our feet on the treadles near 
the place where they were fastened, and as she 
sprung them up and-down, our feet would go up and 
down too, and we really thought at that time that we 
were helping mother very much—perhaps we were, 
but not in the way that we imagined, 

She did not usually weave in the evening. She 
and the older girls would be busily employed with 
sewing or knitting, or whatever kind of light work 
could best be done or was most needed. We would 
all sit around the great fire in the old-fashioned fire- 
place and talk together, or listen to some of the 
family reading. Often some of the neighbors would 
drop in for an hour or two for a social chat, 

But sometimes the “piece” would be to cut out 
and that 
Mother would weave it down from the great beam 
till the shuttle could pass through vo longer, and 


then cut the cloth from the remnant of the warp 


in the evening, was a great diversion 


(which is called “thrums”’). 

“ Now, girls,” she would say, “take hold and pull 
off the cloth from the cloth-beam, while I measure 
it.” might pull pretty tast, they would 
not come out much ahead of mother with her yard- 
stick. Each of the girls that could knit would have 
a bunch of the bright-colored “ thrums,” 

Nice, they were, 


And “girls’ 


So mother wove our clothes, 
and bright and warm 
happy. And she wove another web at the same 
time—another, fine and strong, and the garments 
made from that web will last us forever. 

When she taught 
when she kept us in loving harmony wiih one 
another; when she taught us, by her own life, to 
love and speak the truth; when she taught us to 
| live by honest labor, and instructed us in its arts; 


and we wore them and were 


us obedience to our parents ; 
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when she sent us to school; and, above all, when she | 


made us such a blessed, happy home, that we loved 
it better than any other place, she gave us a garment 
that will endure in all weather and be fitting for any 
occasion. 

Oh, my mother! may the web of my life be woven 
as firmly, and be as strong and true as the pattern 
thou didst give to me. 

Those were happy days to us, though to my parents 
they were days and years of toil. 

Some other time I may tell you how we made our 
home in the wild, unsettled part of our State, 


“WORK WHILE THE DAY LASTS.” 
BY JANE 0. DE FOREST. 
“FYXCEPT in the gift of the Redeemer, God 
never bestowed so precious a boon upon man- 
d kind as the necessity of work,” said, with 
truth, a distinguished statesman. The Saviour 





Himself gave us an undying example of the no-| 
bility of honorable employment, inasmuch as He | 
was an humble artisan, a carpenter, and the son of a | 


carpenter, The hundreds of distinguished men and 
women of every age have all been workers, either 
with the brain or hand, or both. We challenge the 
mention of one who was an inefficient do-nothing. 

Idleness and greatness do not go hand-in-hand 
and many a person of superior natural abilities has 
lacked the energy to use them, thus remaining a 
mere cipher; while his brother, whom Nature had 
endowed far less liberally, has, by means of hard 
and untiring work, reached the goal of perfect suc. 
cess. If any of our readers feel that they have no 
particular “gift,” let them remember that it was 
Application, and not Genius, who ascended the Hill 
of Science. 

Mankind are said to be lazy by nature—original 
sin, we suppose; but that this inclination can be 
nearly or quite overcome, is proved every day by the 
lives of those earnest workers, who are never happy 
unless busily employed. Such persons ure very apt 
to deny themselves needful relaxation and rest 
They tell us that “it is better to wear out than to 
rust out,” an opinion which we heartily endorse, but 
beg leave to suggest that it is better to do neither. 


Industry, though always commendable, never reaches | 
ils true position, unless the worker is actuated by | 


other motives than those of pure selfishness. If one 
has no thoughts beyond the narrow limits of self, no 
desire to benefit his fellow-men, or to glorify his 
God, his life, though crowned with unceasing exer- 
tion, will become a grand failure at the last. When 
we look abroad over the vast universe, we behold no 
marks of indolence, no signs of weariness. The Eye 


that never sleeps, and the Hand that never tires, is | 


seen amid all the works of nature. And as we stand 
beneath the starry heavens, on a calm, clear night, 
our heart is filled with awe and reverence, as we 
fancy we can almost hear the rush of our great 
planet, as it whirls though space with the speed of 
thought. If our Heavenly Father should suspend 


“WORK WHILE THE DAY LASTS.”—FOR YOUNG MEN. 


3F1 


His loving care but for one moment, what ruin and 
chaos and crash of worlds would follow. 

The fields are whitening; there is work for all to 
do. Are the harvesters girding themselves? Are 
they using every opportunity for improvement? for 
gaining strength physically, intellectually and mo- 
rally? Are they going forth with eager and hopeful 
determination? are they ready for the great work ? 
God is calling—poor, dying humanity sends up its 
despairing wail, and our own souls urge us on to do 
or die. And shall all these petitions be in vain? 
| shall we enroll ourselves among the sluggards, or 
| join the noble army of workers? It may cost us 
self-denial, indomitable energy and courage; never- 
theless, let us “ Work while the day lasts, for the 
night of death cometh, wherein no man can work.” 





FOR YOUNG MEN, 
AMES PARTON, the noted author, in an article 
|} on Charles Browne (Artemus Ward), closes thus, 
and he gives good advice to young men: 

“T thought I ought not to conclude this article 
| without letting the reader know why this bright and 
| genial spirit is no longer here to add to the world’s 

amusement, Well, this was the reason: Wherever 
he lectured, whether in New England, California, or 
London, there was sure to be a knot of young fel- 
| lows to gather around him, and go home with him 
| to his hotel, order supper, and spend half the night 
| in telling stories and singing songs. To any man 
this will be fatal in time; but when the nightly 
| carouse follows an evening’s performance before an 
, audience, and if succeeded by a railway journey the 
|next day, the waste of vitality is fearfully rapid. 
| Five years of such a life finished poor Charles 
Browne. He died in London in 1867, aged thirty- 
| three years, and he now lies buried at the home of 
| his childhood, in Maine. 
| “He was not a deep drinker. He was not a man 
| of strong appetites. It was the nights wasted in con- 
viviality which his system needed for sleep, that sent 
|him to his grave forty years before his time. For 
/men of his profession and character, for all editors, 
literary men and artists there is only one safety, tee- 
| totalism. He should have taken the advice of the 
stage-driver on the plains, to whom he offered some 
whisky; and I commend it strongly to the countless 
hosts who see this paper every week : 

“*T don’t drink—I won’t drink! And I don’t 
| like to see anybody else drink. I’m of the opinion 
| of those mountains—keep your top cool! They’ve got 
snow, and I’ve got brains—that’s all the difference.’”’ 





| Ir you would add lustre to your accomplishments, 
study a modest behavior. To excel in anything 
valuable is great; but to be above conceit on account 
| of one’s accomplishments is greater. Consider, if 
| you have natural gifts, you owe them to a Divine 
| bounty. If you have improved your understanding 
| and studied virtue, you have only done your duty, 


. ‘ 
‘and there seems little reason for vanity, 
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THE MILL AND THE TAVERN 


BY. T, 8. ARTHUR. 
“ O my oldest son, Richard, the tavern-stand| So the will read. A deep silence, and then a sin- 
7 known as the ‘ Red Lion,’ and twenty acres | gle word of dissatisfaction. It came from Jacob, the 
of ground attached thereto; and to my other 
son, Jacob, the grist-mill on Dart Creek, and the 
residue of my landed property.” 





youngest son of the deceased Richard Cragan. His 


brother looked up with a troubled expression on bis 
face, and their eyes met. 
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“The will is not to your mind,” Richard said,| A cloud that looked no larger than a man’s hand 
gravely, but kindly. at first now appearedin hissky. But it grew rapidly, 


“No, it is not,” answered Jacob, with a hardness | and in a little while filled the whole horizon, ob- 
in singular contrast with his brother's subdued and | scuring the sun. 
gentle manner. “Is this true that I hear?” said Katy. 

“You prefer the tavern-stand ?” “ What?” asked Richard, his heart falling like 

“Of course I would,” rejoined the brother. lead, for he understood what she meant. 

“ And I would prefer the mill. Soallcan besatis-| ‘“Tnat you have given Jacob the handsome tavern- 
factorily adjusted,” replied Richard, in a frank and | stand your father left you, and taken that old grist- 
cheerful way. mill, and a few acres of poor land, for your share.” 

Jacob’s face was not the only one that showed sur “It is true,” answered Richard. 
prise. But as none present had a right to question) ‘What could have possessed you to do this?” said 
Richard’s decision, there was no remonstrance or de- | the maiden, all the beauty in her face dying out un- 
der the hot flushes of a selfish indignation. 

“Well, you are a precious fool!” said Harry| “ Because I would rather have the mill, and earn 
Glenn, in an angry woice, on meeting Richard Cra- | my bread by useful work, than burden my heart and 
gan next day; “and, if Katy follows my advice, | life with evils that are inseparable from tavern- 
she'll give you the mitten.” keeping.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Richard, showing! ‘“ Pshaw!” ejaculated Katy, in no amiable tone. 
some resentment at this rude assault. “As good men as you have kept, and still keep 

“Just what I say. Didn’t your father leave you tavern. Are you better than your father?” 
the ‘Red Lion’ tavern-stand ?” “f don’t set up as being better than any one, 

“ Yes,” Katy,” replied the young man, whose face had be- 

“And you've given it to Jacob for that miserable come very pale; “I only determine for myself what 
old grist-mill, on Dart Creek ?” I ought, or ought not to do. If I had not let my 

* Yes,” brother take the ‘ Red Lion,’ it would have made no 


’ 


precatory remark. 


difference as to my own future—I should have sold 


“Humph ,»”—contemptuously —“I knew you were 
it, and put the money into a farm, or something else 


not remarkable for wit, but did not imagine you 
were such a cursed fool as you are. Why, the 
tavern stand is worth forty times as much as the Katy bit her lips, and luoked angry and disap- 
grist-mill.” : pointed. 

“Maybe so, and maybe not,” replied Richard, “T will never consent,” he resumed, “to bring up 
with a flash in his eyes that was unusual to their| a family amid the baleful associations of a tavern. 
blue tranquility ; “time will show. As forme, I am | There are only two of us left out of six brothers, 
satisfied ; and no one has a right to question any | Four of them died years ago—and it is better that 
decision I may choose to make touching my own | they died. Oh, Katy! try to think and feel as I do. 
affairs.” The will has a good run of custom. I shall improve 
“T have a right,” said Glenn, with something | it in many ways, and double its capacity. We shall 
offensive in his voice, “as the brother of Katy—” | get along well—trust me for that, and be, oh, so much 
“Stop there, Harry!” interposed Richard, in a/bappier! As for me, 1 should have a restless, 
voice so stern and indignant, that Glenn moved back | miserable, guilty feeling all the time if I kept a 
astep or two in surprise. “1 never permit any one | tavern, and sold drink to the young men of our place 
to meddle in my affairs, and you cannot be made an | — hurting all, aad doing good to none.” 

Katy has cast her lot with mine, and her! And he shuddered at the bare thought of such re- 


by which I could make a living.” 






















exception. 
happiness is in my keeping, not in yours.” sponsibility. 

“ Not quite cast in yet,” muttered Harry Glenn,as, “As you like,” answered Katy, in a chilling voice. 
he turned away from Richard, whose ear caught the |“ But, one thing is certain, |’m not going to be 
sentence. Its meaning he well understood. cooped up in the little pigeon house over at the 
On the evening of the same day Richard met Katy | mill, you may count on that as settled.” 

Glenn, and noticed, with a sudden chiliness about “ ] will have it done up new all over, and make it 
his heart, a change in her manner. She was very | the nicest place in the world,” said Richard. 

dear to him, He had loved her ever since he was a “ But you'll never put me into it,” cried Katy, 
boy—loved her with a steadiness that no coldness on | with a sudden passion in her voice. 

her part, no flirting with other boys, or, as the years; “ You are surely not in earnest, Katy,” remon- 
went on, other young men, coulddiminish. She was | strated Richard. 

pretty, but wayward—the very opposite of Richard| “I surely am,” she replied, tossing her head in a 
Cragan, who was so quiet, reserved, and true of pur- | way that hurt and amazed the bewildered young man. 
pose. After a long series of tender vicissitudes, of} Richard Cragan sat silent and still for a long time. 
pains and discouragements, of hopesand fears, Rich- | Then, rising slowly, and with a quiver of pain run- 


en a sin- 
acob, the 


an. His fm «rd at last had the ineffable happiness of giving her | ning over his pale face, he put out his hand to Katy. 
the kiss of betrothment. Tnis happened only a | She let hers fall into his coldly, not returning by the 


short time before his father’s death. | slightest motion the pressure he gave. 


on on his 
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“Good-night, Katy !” 

The girl would never have known the voice as that 
of her lover. 

“Good-night!’ Not a pulse of feeling beat in her 
tones. 

Richard turned slowly away, and left the house— 
but all the while, as he went farther and farther from 
her, his ear hearkened for her voice breaking out into 
a repentant cry, but hearkened in vain ! 

It was all over with Richard and Katy. The 
selfish, fickle and worldly-minded girl, who was in- 
capable ‘of such a love as glowed in the heart of this 
young man, broke off her engagement, and in less 
than a year became the wife of his brother Jacob, 
who installed her as mistress of the “ Red Lion,” 
which had been fitted up in the most attractive style, 
and was known as the best tavern for miles around. 
The custom had more than doubled since Jacob be- 
came “mine host,’ and the new owner was begin- 
ning to reap an abundant harvest of profit. 


Katy had her horse and carriage, her fine clothes, | 


her personal ease and comfort; pride and vanity 
were gratified in many ways. Yet she was not so 


happy as she had expected to be. Jacob was a dif- 


ferent man from Richard. He was harder, more 
selfish, less scrupulous—and had little hesitation 
about trampling down with a ruthless foot whatever 
came in the way of his purposes. He had no tender- 
ness toward his wife, and never seemed to regard her 
feelings, comforts, or wishes in what he did. Not 
that he was unkind to her—only indifierent. There 
were no ‘little confidences between them—no conces- 
sions on his part to her wishes and comforts, but a 
silent self-assertion that left her wholly out of his 
business affairs, while in all that concerned her per 
sonally he seemed to feel little or no interest. 

No, Katy was not happy. Far from it. And as 
the years went past, the desire of her heart was less 


and less satisfied. 


Richard Cragan took possession of his mill, and | 


began refitting, improving, and setting things in 


order. All the light of his life seemed for awhile to | 
have gone out. But his work kept him up. There | 
were not many in the neighborhood who did not call | 


him a fool. But, in his own mind, he never doubted 


or repented, 


“ Better so,” he would often say to himself, “than | 
bear the responsibility of all that”—meaning the | 


tavern. “I take no man’s money without giving 
him what is good in return. My work will not come 
back to curse me in after years. No father or mo- 
ther can ever say to me, ‘ Where is my boy ?—my 
poor, lost boy, that was led astray in your bar-room?” 
No—no--no! I will give the people bread, not a 
poison to consume body and soul.” 

The years went on. Jacob Cragan grew rich; 
but, alas! how many became poor and miserable 
that he might abound in wealth. Richard had no 
ambition beyond his mill, and the thirty or forty 
acres of land attached thereto. His first work had 
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the finest mill in all that region, and as much custom 
| as he could possibly attend to. 

| The miller did not marry. Katy had been his 
| first and only love; his heart never opened to an- 
|other. Year after year he grew better off; but not 
with the rapid increase that marked the fortunes of 
| his brother. 

But there came a time when things began to 
change—when the owner«f the “Red Lion” grew 
less attentive to business, and more given to sporting, 
and the company of sporting-men. A good customer 
at his own bar, the evil of his work cursed him as 
well as others. His feet drew near to the pit he had 
digged for other men, and the edge was crumbling 
away from them. 

“The ‘Red Lion’ is not what*it used to be,” said 
one and another of its old customers. 

“ Jacob is going to the dogs, I’m afraid,” was heard 
now and then, half confidentially. 

One day, more than twelve years after Richard 
and Katy parted company, the former, while stand 
ing at his mill door, was surprised to see his brother’: 
wife coming down the road. She was alone. 

“Why, Katy!” he said, going out to meet her, 





‘what has brought you away down here?” 
As he looked into her face, he saw that it was ful! 
of trouble. “Is anything wrong?” he added. 


“Yes, everything is wrong,” she replied, her voice 
choking with the sentence, “and I want to talk t 
you.” 

Richard’s bachelor home stood close by the mill, 
and he went in with Katy. . 

“ What is it?” he a-ked, with kindly interest. 

“Oh, Richard!” She choked, and sobbed, and 
then, controlling herself, went on: “Oh, Richard! | 
am almost heart-broken. Things are going to rdck 
and ruin; and if there isn’t some change, we’ll not 

| have a house over our heads in a year.” 

“Which may be the best thing that can happen,” 
replied Richard. “A tavern is a curse to all who 
| have anything to do with it, and the sooner you and 
your children are out of it, the better.” 

Katy covered her face, sobbing and crying in a 
weak, despairing way. 

“T wish you would talk to Jacob,” she said, after a 
few moments, looking at Richard with tearful, plead- 
ing eyes. 

“T have talked to him again and again; but he 
only gets angry.” 

“Yes—yes—that’s just it. I can’t say a word 
without his flaring up, and—and—cursing me! Oh, 
Richard! It’s dreadful how he goes on some- 
times !” 

“TI know. Tavern-keeping has been his ruin; and 
[ wish he were out of it—if it isn’t too late.” 
| “Too late!’ The words sent a chill through Katy’s 
| heart. 

“Tt isn’t too late for your boys, if it is for their 

father,” Richard added, in a softer voice. 
| “But what else can Jacob do?” asked Katy. “If 





been to pnt it in good order, and year after year he | we give up the tavern, we must starve.” 
made one improvement after another, until he had! “ Not so bad as that,” said Richard. 
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“He'll never turn his hand to anything else, you working on steadily and patiently in his mill, the 
may be sure,” replied Katy. | years crept over him, and vied with the dusty atmos- 
“ Necessity drives men to doing a great many phere in which he dwelt in sprinkling his hair with 
things.” | gray. He was spoken of far and near as the kind 
“Jt may drive him to do worse than he is doing | old man at the mill; and the gossips for once had 
now,” answered Katy. “He’s in with a dreadful | | the truth, when they told the story of his disap- 
bad set of men—horse jockeys, and—and—gamblers, | pointed love, and the mistake of Katy. 
I’m afraid! Oh, dear! And I’m getting worried | _- 
about Jimmy. He had trouble with the teacher,| Twenty years had gone by since Jacob Cragan 
and has been home from school now for three weeks, | sold out the “Red Lion,” and moved away. One 
and his father won’t make him go back: says the | evening, late in November, Richard sat in his soli- 
teacher is a cros¢ old hunks, and not fit for his place. tary home, while the wind and rain sobbed and 
And now he goes idling about, spending his time in | sighed without, feeling more lonely and disquieted 
the bar-room, or with the stable-boys. He'll go to| than was usnal with him. His thoughts had all 
ruin if something isn’t done.” |gone out of his control, back through more than 
Richard looked very grave. ‘There was so little | thirty years, and the image of Katy, for whom a 
in common between him and his brother, that they | tender feeling had never died out of his heart—the 
had been for a long time getting farther and farther | image of Katy, in all the freshness and sweetness of 
apart, and now rarely met. | girlhood—stood smiling and happy before him. He 
“The sooner this tavern- keeping is broken up, the | was stirred with feelings that he had believed dead 
better,” he said, after a long silence. “I can’t help | and buried long ago. Then he thought of the fatal 
you now, Katy. But when things come to the worst | tavern which had been given up to his brother, and 
Vl do the best I can for you. If I had Jimmy al | how it had blighted all their lives. 
to myself, in the mill, I am sure I could make some;| “If I had kept it and closed it,” he said in a kind 
thing out of him, But as things are, there’s no use. | of bitter self-accusation, “it might have been so 
talking about that, Jacob wouldn’t give his con | different!” 
sent.” | He started and listened. A voice had faintly 
Poor Katy went home but little comforted; and | touched his ear. He rose up, and moved toward 
Richard had a weight of concern laid on his heart the door. The voice came to him again, and then a 
that was not to be shaken off. | low anawering voice. He threw the door wide open, 
Later in the day, Richard was surprised again | and let the light stream out. Then he saw two 
This time by a visit from his brother, who had not | women, closely wrapped up, coming in from the road 
been at the mill for over two years. Jacob wanted | through his little gate. ' 
him to go on his note for three thousand dollars, | “Richard! oh, Richard!” one of them cried 
“T shall be sold out by the sheriff if you don’t do | faintly, and tried to hurry forward, but stumbled and 
it!” he said, after a hurried statement of his affairs | fell on the wet ground. In an instant she was 
and the pressing need for money that was upon | lifted in his strong arms and carried into the house. 


him. The voice—how like the old voice that had been 
Richard was silent for a long time, trying to see | for all these years as the sound of music in his sou! ; 
what it was best for him to do. | but the face, when he looked into it, alas! how 


“Let the tavern go, Jacob,” he said, at length,|changed. Old, shrunken, faded—even haggard! 
“Tt has cursed you from the beginning, and wil] | What a wreck! What a transformation | 
curse you tenfold in your boys, if you keepit. A| “I have come here to die, Richard. I have no 
sheriff’s sale, if it must come to that, will, in my | right; but—” 
opinion, be the most fortunate thing that can happen | Sobs choked the voice. 
to you. There are a hundred other ways to makea} “Hush, Katy.” Then, “ Where is Jacob?” 
living. Let the tavern go, and then I will help you! “ Dead.” 
in every way that I can. But I should dowrong| “Dead?” 
and hurt you and yours if I put a single dollar into| “Yes,” in a steadier voice. 
that wretched, soul-killing concern.” “ How long since ?” 
Jacob started up, all on fire with anger. Heshook| “Not long: a month, This is Katy, my youngest 
his clenched fist in his brother’s face, and cursed him | child. You never saw her before.” 
for %: mean, selfish hound.” | Richard looked into the girl’s face, as the light 
A sheriff’s sale did not take place. But Jacob | fell upon it, and trembled. He was back again 
gave up his inheritance in a compromise with his | through thirty years, and Katy, in the sweet May- 
“porting creditors—gamblecs—and went off to a new | time of life, stood before him! 
plaee, two or three hundred miles distant, and set up ‘‘Dear child!” said the old man, as he took her 
another tavern, but in a style far below that i in which | hand and kissed it very tenderly. 
he kept the “Red Lion.” The story that Richard heard that night was sad 
Years passed, and no certain news from his brother | and sorrowful to the last degree. Both of his 
and family came to Richard. Once or twice he/| brother's sons grew up to be miserable drunkards, 
wrote to him, but got no answer. A lonely man,|and died in the prime of manhood, His oldest 
VOL. XLI.—27, 
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daughter married their barkeeper, who broke her AMERICAN FALLS, 
heart and then deserted her. She was dead. Three BY C. 
children were left, and were now with the husband’s MONG the many attractions that are presented 
parents, who were low people, and not fit to have to the traveller in America the different falls of 
charge of them. water have been considered not the least interesting, 
“There is room here for all,” said Richard Cragan, | The Falls of Niagara are celebrated in every part of 
when the sad history was told. He asked no par- | the civilized world, as one of the grandest and the 
ticulars about his brother’s life and death, and Katy | most sublime spectacles to be found in the universe, 
did not intrude them, There can be no doubt that these falls were at one 
A week later, and the last day of another mortal | time lower down the river than they are at the pre- 
life was closed. Dark and stormy had been the| sent time; both reason and observation show that 
years that preceded this dying day; but as the sun} it must have been so. The rapidity with which the 
drew near the western hills, the clouds broke sud- | continual attrition of so large a body of water wears 
denly, and golden rays came flooding the earth and | away the hardest rocks is evident, and may be seen 
brightening all the air. All that Richard Cragan | in the changes which Niagara Falls exhibit both in 
could do to soften the pillow on which lay dying his | form and position in the short time they have been 
early and only love, was done. under the observation of civilized beings. The falls 
“They shall be mine,” hesaid. “ Your Katy shall} could not have been further down the river than 
be my Katy; and the children out West shall be my | Queenstown, which is five miles, north of the falls, 
children.” on the west bank of the Niagara River; because 
And smiling in gratitude and calm content, the| the elevation that occasions the falls begins there, 
woman died—died with a single, sweet draft from a} and is called the mountain. The precipices which 
cup that love had filled for her years and years ago | form the two sides of the river have a close resem- 
but which she pushed aside for another that held | blance to each other in form and outline, and the 
only gall and wormwood. elevations exactly correspond. The wall-like ap- 
Richard Cragan kept his word to the dying one! pearance of the rocks on each side of the river is 
Katy’s daughter and grandchildren were taken to/| precisely the same at the falls as at the commence. 
his home. Their presence gave new life to the old ment of the chasm at Queenstown. As the present 
mill, and a new grace and charm to his dwelling that | causes must continue to operate, the falls will pro- 
filled his soul with a sweetness once dreamed of, but | bably reach Lake Erie, in a few centuries. From 
never tasted before. | the remotest periods of the earth’s physical history 
It was a pleasant sight to see them all together, in | to the present time, the laws which govern inorganic 
the waning summer afternoons, gathered about the | matter have undergone no change, and those law: 
mill door, after the great wheel was still, and the | have produced the physical changes that have been 
air no longer jarred by the rumble of machinery. going on through all time, these changes are under 
There was peace, and sweet content; and hope for | the influence of those immutable laws established by 
the young lives over which, when their morning | Divine Providence for the maintenance and renova- 


broke, dark clouds hung and threatened. | tion of the material universe. 
Niagara Falls are the finest and most celebrated 


rade , : | waterfalls in the known world, without question, yet, 

they have been so often described that any mi- 

LORD, GIVE ME REST. nute account of them would be undesirable to most 

' readers, There are many other wonderful and 
2 ee beautiful falls, which cannot be here described. 

By. give me rest. My soul is bowed and broken ; Only as falls of a secondary character those of 

Montmorency will be noticed. The scenery around 


My heart is desolate and full of pain ; 
“mpty reooms— rei word is spoken— ° . ¥ 
empty rooms—wherein no word is spoken them is by no means as impressive as at Niagara, 











olts 
like the chambe here the dead have lain. ‘ 

jae ee Save Wee | yet the true lover of nature—he who looks with the 
; . mind ickty cath | eye of an enthusiast upon the sublime and the beav- 

* Lord, sen¢ ] st. e uds more cK Ft . Py . * " 
Lord, cone mo ene ae a oe tiful, as it came from the hand of the Creator—can 
The skies above my head are leaden gray ; : . 
r ; spend many an hour of pleasure and delight in 
- Oh, take me gently by the hand, my Father, hi M 7 " 
Until the darkness shall have passed away. watching the Montmorency, as it comes rushing and 
thundering down the steep precipice, sending forth 


«I dare not ask for earthly joy or blessing— its rainbows of light spray, in token of joy that the 
Do with me, Lord, in this as seemeth best— rough way _1 passed over, and that its waters may 

. L only pray, look on my grief, in passing, now roll on in peace and quiet. The Falls of Mont 
And send unto my troubled spirit rest. morency are on the river of the same name, six 
miles below Quebec. The river falls over a vast 

precipice; its breadth at the top of the cascade is 
about one hundred feet; its perpendicular descent is 
two hundred and forty feet. The banks on each side 
are smooth and precipitous, and crowned with trees. 


«Lord, send me rest—I ery from out the shadows— 
Rest in Thy love. Ah, shall I cry in vain? 
. And lo, like summer rain upon the meadows, 
- Peace drops into my weary life again. 
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yr ' A MATRIMONIAL SPECULATION. | “They say his boys have a pretty tough time of 1} 
the pre- — HE storm’s pretty well over,” said Ike, about | it.” | 
how that a week afterward, “Who'd ’a’ thought the| “Yes. Harry Sands, who lives there, says that 
hich the passionate old rascal would have been cowed they’re worked ’most to death, and half starved into 
td tiem 80 easy.” \the bargain. And I should think so, for they ali 
» be seen “Tyrants are always cowards,” said Tom, “Just | look as yellow and lantern-jawed as bull frogs, They 
: both in make ’em lay aside their bluster, and all’s safe.” are never allowed a bit of butter, and no bread for 
age heen “Tt’s jubilee now, I s’pose,” added Bill. “ No} dinner. Mrs. Thompson cuts off for each boy one 
The falls more of his confounded weltings. Hurrah !—haur. | slice of meat at dinner-time, and then takes the dish 
ver than rah !—hurrah !” he continued in an animated voice, | off. Potatoes make up the bulk of the meal. They 
the falls, ewinging a boot-leg about his head. did get a pudding once, but Harry said their stomachs 
because Hush, Bill, the old fellow will hear you, and it’s | wa’n’t used to it, and it made ’em all sick.” . 
ins there, no use to provoke him without a cause. Wearenot| “I wonder they’]] stand it.” 
ves which altogether on dry land yet. A little false play may “ Boys ’ll stand a good deal sometimes to get their 

do the business for us.” | trades.” 


se resem- 
. and the 
-like ap- 
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“T’ll fight till I die before I’ll give in now,” said} “ But what I wonder at is,” said Tom, “that boys 
‘Qe: ; ~ . . Pg 
Ike. “Still he’s a fool to fight when he can have | after they know their trades, will continue to submit 


e river is peace by being a little quiet, and lose nothing | to such treatment. I’d tramp in less than no time.” 

~mmence: neither.” i heaiegs. | “Several have run away. But runaway appren- 

e present It 8 my opinion,” said Tom, 2 that the old man tices rarely do well, and this fact is pretty generally 

will pro- wa’n’t so much to blame in calling you to account} known and talked about in shops.” ; 
, From other morning. But then we’d resolved to snub; “There’s Wells, the tailor; a clever fellow to his 
al history him up the first time he went to cutting up any | boys, they say. If all I hear is true, I'd like to live 

inorganic tenienaan, and so it came all in good play.” | with him,” said Bill. “It does one good to look at 

hose law: I’ve got it so often when I didn’t deserve it, | his jolly, good-humored face.” : 
rave been though,” responded Ike, “that it’s put the old}; “Tom Brown lives there, don’t he?” : 


Scratch into me. If our Old Harry-of-a-boss had| “Yes. Tom says he never flogged him in his life 


are under 
treated us right all along, he’d had none of this work | though he’s often deserved it. Once Tom stayed out 


plished by 


1d renova: on his hands.” | all night, after Wells had positively forbidden him 

“That’s true enough. He has no one to blame|to do so. ‘Where were you last night, Tom? he ) 
celebrated but himself. Tyrants make rebels. Boys know /| asked, angrily, the next morning. ‘I was at my i 
sstion, yet, what’s what as well as anybody.” aunt’s,’ said Tom. ‘Haven’t I positively forbidden 


“Humph! I reckon they do,” added Bill. “Do| you to stay out at night? ‘ Yes, sir,” says Tom. 
you think Thompson’s boys would ever raise on|‘Then what did you stay out for? ‘ Because I 
him? No indeed, he’s a reasonable man, and treats | wanted to,’ replied the scamp. ‘TI’ll break this up, I 
’em well.” know,’ says Wells; ‘here, take this eleven-penny-bit 

“But he has one boy, though, you know,” said} and go and get me a cowhide. I'll teach you to 
Tom, “ who hates him as he does a snake; and says 'mind me! Tom went off and bought the cowhide 
he’s a canting old hypocrite.” | and brought it in with a demure countenance. His 

“ Who's that—Abe Shriver ?” | beeswax happened to be all out, and knowing his 
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4 the beat- “Ves.” master’s propensity to laugh at the ludicrous, he 

eator—cal “We all know what he is. Didn’t Mr. Thomp- | handed him the long, slender cowhide, saying at the AP 
delight in son pick him up out of the gutter and make him all | same time very gravely and earnestly, ‘ Please, sir, a 
ushing and that he is? I hate an ungrateful fellow, and I hate | to give mea fip to buy some wax.’ Wells tried to ' 
nding forth Abe Shriver!” | keep in, but it was no use. He roared right out, 

oy that the “ But he says Thompson is a hypocrite, Bill,” con-| and Tom escaped into the back shop with a whole 





tinued Tom, “and that he cheats his customers every | skin.” 






waters may ' 
is of Mont day, if he does have prayers night and morning.” | “ Wells is a prime chap, there’s no doubt of that,” § 
name, six “You don’t believe him, though, do you?” jsaid Ike. “I'd almost consent to be a tailor to live 
nver a vast “Why shouldn’t I believe him, Bill?” j with him, much as I despise the pale-faced craft. 
» cascade it “Why, just because Abe is a mean, low fellow, | No man with perfectly formed legs ever ought to be ' 
wr descent is and had as lief tell a lie as the truth.” 1 a tailor, that is my doctrine, It will do well enough r 
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“Yes, and the chimney sweep despises the miller; 
but the world can see where the honor lies.” 

“There is something manly in our trade, any 
how,” responded Tom, hammering his favorite tune 
of Yankee Doodle on the lapstone, and silencing all 
conversation for the next minute or two, 

“You're right there, Tom,” said Ike, as the noise 
subsided. “A bootmaker is as much above a stitcher 
as a merchant is above a cheesemonger.” 

“What do you think of Genevieve?” said Willis 
to Anderson, drawing his arm within that of the 
latter, as they left the residence of Mr. Hardamer, 
after spending from two to three hours there on the 
night the girls had been so distressingly annoyed by 
Ike’s hammer and lapatone. 

“She’s rather tough to swallow, Willis; but then 
the old man’s got the ‘gooseberries,’ and 1]’m terri- 
bly in want of money.” 

“Well, if you want her, stand up like a man, and 
she’s yours.” 

“Bat how’s the old chap? Is he at all come-at- 
able? Because, you see, Genevieve with the rhino 
and Genevieve without the rhino are not in my eyes 
one and the same person.” 

“T understand. But I don’t know exactly about 
that matter. He’s an industrious, hard-working old 
fellow, and I should judge that he would not look 
with very favorable eyes upon.a young student of 
medicine, who may or may not graduate in the next 
twelye months, and then has no practice on which 
to support a wife.” 

“That does look a little blue; but then he needn’t 
know all that. It’s easy enough to talk of my father’s 
splendid farm in Virginia, stocked with five hundred 
slaves, where we will go and live like a lord and lady.” 

“T gness he’s too old a bird to be caught with 
chaff; still, the game’s worth shooting at.” 

“T can bring down the game easily enough. But 
then I don’t want an empty craw, you see; that’s the 
big business.” 

“You'll have to feed Genevieve up, and trust to 
her stuffing the old man, She'll believe any story 
you can tell her.” 

“Yes, I see that. She almost coaxes me to de- 
ceive her. But, tell me, have you any notion of 
Genevra?” 

* Not exactly.” 

“ What takes you there, then ?” 

“To pass the time away, of course, I have twenty 
young ladies that I call on every month. I should 
be sorry if I was suspected of having a notion to all 
of them.” 

“What do you think the old fellow is worth, 
Willis?” 

“ That’s more than I can tell, I’m sure.” 

“But, what do you think? I’ve heard his pro- 
perty estimated at a hundred thousand dollars. Do 
you think he is worth that much ?” 

“Hardly. And, even if he was, it wouldn’t go far 
among six daughters.” 

“He hasn’t that many, has he? I thought there 
were only three.” 





“Yes he has, though. There are three younger 
ones,” 

“Bless us! That alters the case. I’ve been cal- 
culating on a neat little plum valued at something 
like thirty thousand dollars. With that much I 
could afford to have the poetical Miss Genevieve 
quartered off upon me. But half that sum is too 
little.” 

“ve no idea that he’s worth a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, myself,” said Willis. “He may be, 
but I doubt it.” 

“ What reason have you for doubting it ?” 

“No particular reason. It’s only a notion of my 
own.” 

Anderson went home to his room ‘that night, and 
found upon his table three letters, each containing 
an earnest demand for muney. His pockets were 
empty ; the small sum allowed him by his father for 
his incidental expenses having been all squandered 
away weeks before, nothing more he knew could be 
expected in that quarter before the usual period, for 
his father was a poor farmer in Virginia, who found 
it as much as he could do to meet the expenses of a 
large family at home, and spare from his slender in- 
come the sum of five hundred dollars a year, to carry 
his son through a course of medical studies in Balti- 
more. That son, as may be supposed, but poorly 
appreciated the sacrifice which a fond father made to 
give him an honorable start in the world. Already 
he had spent two years and a half in Baltimore, and 
in the ensuing winter he must offer for graduation. 
How little he had improved his time may be known 
from the fact that his preceptor had but a few weeks 
previous to his introduction to the reader, felt it his 
duty to admonish him in strong terms, and to repre- 
sent it as being very doubtful whether he could get 
a diploma, unless he applied himself with vigorous 
attention for the next few months, His own case 
seemed to himself to be rather a hopeless one, in 
view of accumulated debts, and accumulated desires. 
And the only remedy he could hit upon was to marry 
a rich wife. He had tried for some time to get in- 
troductions to rich girls, but the few he had met 
seemed to take but little fancy to him, until accident 
threw him in the way of Miss Genevieve Hardamer. 
The usual question, “Is she rich?” always asked by 
him, on being introduced to a new face, having been 
answered by the pleasing information that her father 
was worth at least a hundred thousand dollars, he 
determined to follow up in the pursnit without de- 
lay. He was somewhat disappointed in the lady, 
and a little dampened in his ardor by the informa- 
tion that the interesting sisters were six in number. 
But, after reading over his duns, and reflecting 
seriously upon the prospect before him, he came to 
the conclusion that, as it was the first fair chance for 
a rich wife he had met with, he had better not let it 
slip. 

On the third evening after his visit, he called a 
second time on Miss Genevieve, and, on leaving at 
eleven o’clock, proposed a walk with her on the next 
evening. 
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“T shall be most happy to walk out,” she said, 
hardly able to keep down her exuberant feelings at 
the idea of having, at last, got a nice young fellow 


snared. 


Punctual to his engagement, Anderson called, and 
in a few minutes Genevieve’s arm was trembling in 
his. They extended their walk, as it was a bright 
moonlight night, out Calvert Street to the Waterloo 
Row, and then crossed over into Belvidere Street, 
This was, at that time, a very 
fashionable evening walk, and hundreds strolled out 


and out to the bridge. 


every moonlight night. 


Anderson modified his voice to the gentlest and | 


| waa likely to make him a rich wife was, as near as 
could be, a fool. 

He did not make any answer, and she run on: 

“ Our teacher used to tell us that Italy was shaped 
| like a boot, and I remember tracing the red and blue 
| lines all around it with a pin one day; but I never 
| could find it again, though I have often looked for it 
| all over my old school atlas. Byron used to live in 

Italy. When I found that out, I was anxious to see 
‘it on the map. We were talking about Byron the 
| other night. I’ve read the Bride of Abydos since I 
saw you. It is a glorious thing!” 

“ There is no doubt of that,” said Anderson, pleased 








softest tones, and talked of brooks and fountains and | that Genevieve had so promptly read the poem after 


green meadows, until Genevieve’s poor head was 
He frequently alluded to his father’s 
beautiful seat in Virginia, and spoke of it as a little | Virginia,” continued Anderson. 
His sisters, he said, were dear, good 


almost turned. 


paradise. 
girls, and were all impatient for him to return 
home. 

“How I should like to live in Virginia,” said 
Genevieve, as Anderson dwelt upon the lovely spot 
he called his home. 
Virginian character.” 


“T have always admired the 


| his recommendation. 


“You said just now that you would like to live in 
“Were you really 
| in earnest ?” 
| “Indeed I was,” she replied, trembling all over, 
| and pressing closer to his side. “I’ve always had an 
|idea that it was a delightful place. Pokerhontas, 
the Indian Queen, lived there once.” 

“ How would you like to go there?” he said, acting 

| upon a desperate resolution to bring matters to a 


“They are a fine, frank, hospitable people. Some- | speedy close. 


what proud, it is true. But, then, we have something 
to be proud of,” said Anderson, elevating his head, 
and stepping forward with a bearing as dignified as 
he could assume. . 

“Virginia’s a great ways off—more than a thovu- 
sand miles, isn't it?” asked Genevieve. 

“Oh, no. It’s not a hundred miles to some parte 
of it. Our place is about two hundred miles from 
here.” 

“Ts that all? La! I always thought it was such 
a distance! How long does it take to go there?” 

“T can easily go home in a couple of days. You 
go down the Potomac River in the steamboat.” 

“Ah, indeed! Is the Potomac a river? Why I 
always thought it was. a tavern. I heard father say 
once, when he went to Washington, that he stayed 
at the Potomac House.” 

“That tavern was called after the river. The 
Potomac is a splendid stream running iuto the 
Chesapeake Bay.” ' 

“T’ve often heard of this Chesapeake Bay; where 
is it, Mr, Anderson? But, perhaps 'm too inquisi- 
tive.” 

“Don’t you really know where the Chesapeake 
Bay is, Miss Genevieve?” asked Anderson, in aston- 
ishment. 

“Indeed, I do not, sir. I never was proficient in 
geography. It was such a dry study. I remember 
a little about the maps; and before I left school 
could easily find places, when our mistress would 
point out on the edges of them the latitude and lon- 
gitude. But I never could recollect much about it, 
except that Greenland and Lapland were in the 
North Pole; and that the Torrid Zone was situated 
in the Autumnal Equirnox.” 

Anderson felt too solemn to laugh; for it was no 
pleasant discovery for him that the only being who 


“T should like it of all things in the world,” re- 
| plied Genevieve, fully understanding her part. 

| “If I were to ask you to go there with me, what 
| would you say?” he continued, advancing a little 
| nearer to the point. 

“How should I go with you, Mr. Anderson? I 
don’t understand you!” she said, in feigned surprise. 
| “Go as my wife, of course! You don’t know how 
dear you are to me, Genevieve. I couldn’t live with- 

out you. Since I first saw you, I haven’t slept an 
hour at a time, and to-night I am determined to know 
my fate. Don’t say no to my suit, or I shall die, 
dear Genevieve!” he continued, taking her hand. 
“ Have I anything to hope?” 

“Oh, sir! Oh, sir! I shall faint! Who'd ’a’ 
thought it? Don’t let me fall!” ejaculated the 
astonished maiden, leaning her full weight against 
her enamored swain. “There! Let me sit down!” 
she continued in a faint voice. 

It so happened that they were at the bridge when 
this scene occurred, and Anderson gently eased her 
down upon one of the stone elevations that rise at 
each end. 

“Oh, dear!—oh, dear!” she continued to ejacu- 
late, in an agitated manner. “It took me so sud- 
denly !” 

Gradually she recovered herself, and soon cast 
upon Anderson most loving glances. 

“T have won the prize!” he said, pressing her 
hand to his heart, as his eyes caught the meaning 
looks. 

“I loved you from the moment I first saw you,” 
she said, more calmly; “‘but dared not hope it was 
returned.” 

“You are dear to me as the apple of my eye, and 
have been from the first,” replied Anderson, in pas- 





sionate tones. 
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But enough of this. That night, neither Gene- 
vieve nor her lover, as he had declared himself, slept 
much. She, from excess of delight, had no inclina- 
tion to sleep, and he, from very different emotions, 
lay awake hour after hour. At times he repented 
of the rash step he had taken; but his embarrassed 
condition would then stare him in the face, and re- 
concile him to the revolting necessity. He could 
not conceal from himself that he had the most un- 
conquerable aversion for Genevieve, but it was quite 
as apparent, that he had a tender regard for her 
father’s money. But the old man could not fancy 
him, and when he asked for his daughter, gave him 
a peremptory denial. He had his own reasons for 
this. It was useless to talk to him of his rich father 
in Virginia. He knew too much about his unpaid 
tailor’s and bootmaker’s bills. 

Presuming upon the forgiving disposition of all 
fathers, Anderson proposed an elopement, and in 
two or three weeks from the time old Hardamer had 
refused to give the hand of his daughter to a young, 
idle spendthrift, that daughter, who thought herself 
a little wiser than her father, took the responsibility 
of giving herself away. 

Since her father’s refusal to countenance the visits 
of Anderson, he had ceased coming to the house. 
But Genevieve had contrived to meet him at a 
friend’s, and one night, at eleven o’clock, she failed 
to return home as usual, Her absence, up to that 
hour, was thought to be nothing remarkable, for all 
the girls were in the habit of running about with 
beaux, or visiting at the houses of acquaintances, 
until ten or eleven o’clock almost every night. 

After sitting up until one o’clock for their sister, 
Gertrude and Genevra became alarmed on account 
of her absence, and awakened the old folks. 

“Where can she be, Gertrude?” asked the mother 
with a strong expression of anxiety. 

“Indeed, ma, I can’t tell. She never stayed out 
80 late before.” 

“Has she ever seen that graceless chap, Ander- 
son, since I forbid him the house?” asked the father, 
abruptly. 

“ Yes, sir, I believe she has seen him pretty often 
since,” said Genevra. 

“Then the matter’s explained 

“What do you mean?” asked Mrs, Hardamer, in 
alarm. 

“Why, it’s as like as not she’s run off with that 
idle student, she’s fool enough!” replied Hardamer, 
angrily. 

“It’s impossible!” said the mother, bursting into 
tears. 

“ Don’t believe the half of it! She’s been crazy 
for a husband these five years, and has been ready, 
for some time, to take the first offer,” responded 
Hardamer, bitterly. “If she really has married 
that fellow, though, she must not expect anything 
from me, for I shall have nothing to do with him or 
her either.” And so saying, the incensed father re- 
tired to his room. 

For an hour longer did the mother and the two 
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daughters sit up, in the yain hope that Genevieve 
would return. As the clock struck two, they all re- 
tired with heavy hearts. 

About ten o’clock on the next morning, a letter 
was brought to Hardamer, which, upon breaking 
open, he found to run thus: 


“DeaR FarHerR AND MorHer:—Will you for- 
give your child for her first act of disobedience. 
Contrary to your wishes and commands, I have 
married Mr. Anderson. He is all you could desire 
in the husband of your daughter. Only consent to 
cheer us with your smiles and approval, and we 
shall be too happy. But if you will not forgive 
your child, she will never more know peace or con- 
tentment. I am at Mrs. , and am trembling 
with anxiety to hear from you. 

“Your aflectionate child, 
“GENEVIEVE.” 





“Tt’s just as I suspected!” said Hardamer, enter- 
ing the room in which his wife sat sewing. “The 
huzzy has married Anderson in spite of us!” 

“You cannot be in earnest!” exclaimed the 
mother, dropping the work from her hands: 

“Yes, but Iam, though. Listen to this!” and he 
read her the letter he had just received from Gene- 
vieve. 

“She’s made her bed and she can lie in it, that’s 
all!” said her mother, resuming the work that had 
fallen upon the floor. 

“So say 1! Let her eat the bread of her own 
baking!” and Hardamer turned away abruptly and 
entered the shop. 

“Have you sent the letter yet?” said Anderson to 
his young wife, on the morning after the marriage. 

“ Yes, love, an hour ago.” 

“ Ain’t it strange that none of ’em have come yet.” 

“Tt takes the girls a good while to dress, and I 
suppose they’re all coming along. They’ll be here 
pretty soon, now.” 

“Do you think there’s any danger of your father’s 
being stiff about the matter?” he asked, in a tone 
indicating some concern. 

“Oh, no, love, none in the least. He’ll be quiet 
enough, now it’s all over.” 

“TI hope so.” 

“ Never fear, I know him,” said Genevieve. 

Another hour passed, and yet there had been 
neither visit nor message. 

“What can it mean, Genevieve?” 

“I cah’t exactly understand it, love,” she answered, 
her face indicating considerable anxiety. 

“Perhaps your messenger did not deliver your 
letter to the right person. Suppose I call him up 
and question him.” 

The boy who was sent with the letter was now 
called and interrogated. He testified that he knew 
Mr. Hardamer very well by sight, and that he had 
placed the letter in his own hands. 

“Surely they will mot cast you off!” said Ander- 
son, after the boy had retired. 
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“Tmpossible!” responded Genevieve, emphati- | 
cally. 

“ What can it mean, then ?” 

“Indeed I don’t know,” said Genevieve, bursting | 
into tears. 

Anderson shook his head, and the young couple | 
sat for ten minutes in moody silence. 

“We've got each other, love,” at length said the | 
bride, looking up into the face of her husband, and | 
twining an arm around his neck. “They can’t rob | 
us of each other, and we will be happy in spite of | 
their cruel neglect.” 

This was a view of the case that was not at all | 
flattering to Anderson. The more intimate had be- | 
came his acquaintance with Genevieve, the more 
intolerable did she appear, viewed apart from the | 
“gooseberries.” He did not, for he could not, re- 
turn her fond caresses, or reapond to her affectionate | 
expressions. This coldness, so unexpected, com- | 
pletely turned the current of the young bride’s feel- | 
ings, and she burst again into tears. 

“You don’t love me, I’m sure you don’t,” she said, 
laying her head upon his shoulder. 

“You are dear to me as life!” he instantly replied, 
drawing his arm tightly around her, for he could no: 
so suddenly give up the cherished idea of sharing | 
with her a few of her father’s hard-earned dollars. 

“Then I am so happy!” she said, smiling through | 
her tears. 

A whole week passed, and not even an inquiry, so 
far as they could find out, had been made after them 
by any of Genevieve’s family. Urged on by Ander- | 
son, she had written home three letters in the inter- 
val, but they all remained unanswered. At the end | 
of that time, Genevieve, at the suggestion of her 
husband, determined to go home, and try to reconcile | 
matters, The announcement in the newspapers of | 


his having married old Hardamer’s daughter brought | 
down upon him all of his duns, who, from long fast- | 
ing, had become as hungry and as importunate as | 
wolves, This state of uncertainty, therefore, could | 
not long be endured; more particularly, as his land- | 
lady had become a little pressing about her dues, | 
Much against her will, for Genevieve was more in- | 
censed than troubled about the negtect of her parents | 
and sisters, did she proceed, a week after her mar- | 
riage, to her father’s house. Her two grown-up | 
sisters were, as usual, in the parlor, one reading a | 
novel and the other thrumming the piano. 

“Well, Genevieve!” drawled out Gertrude, not 
even rising. Genevra did manage to come forward | 
and offer her hand. 

“Where’s ma?” she asked, in considerable agita- | 
tion. 

“Gone to market,” again drawled out Gertrude, | 
turning over a music book, and resuming her prac- 
tice. 

“Will she be home soon, Genevra?” Genevieve 
ventured to ask, her eyes filling with tears. 

“T expect she will; she’s been gone a good while. 
Won’t you take off your bonnet ?” 

“No, I believe not. I can’t stay long.” 





| you don’t know him as I do. 
mule when he once sets his head.” 


| vieve. 


But few more words passed between the sisters for 
the next half hour, at the end of which time Mrs. 
Hardamer returned. 

“Who sent for you, my lady?” was the salutation 
with which she met her daughter. 

Genevieve looked at her for a moment, and, burst- 
ing into tears, arose and left the house, without the 
least effort being made to detain her. 

“Tf ever I go back there I wish I may die!” she 
exclaimed, passionately, on entering the chamber, 
where sat, in all impatience, her expectant husband. 

“ What do you mean?” he asked in alarm, rising 
to his feet. 

“T mean what I say! They didn’t treat me like a 
human being, and I’!| never go near ’em again!” 

“Did you see the old man?” 

“No, I did not.” 

“But, why didn’t you see him ?” 

“ Because there’d ’a’ been no use in it!” 

“But you don’t know that. No man can be hard- 
hearted enough to turn away from his daughter when 


| she asks for his forgiveness.” 


“T’ve nothing to ask his forgiveness for. Besides, 
He’s as stubborn as a 


“But you never said this before! You always 
held out the idea that he’d be easily enough man- 
aged after it was all over.” 

“Well, suppose ’en I did. It was only to ease 
your mind on the score of the great sacrifice I was 


| making.” 


“The dence it was!” ejaculated Anderson, in un- 
disguised astonishment. 

Now this was too much for any young bride to 
bear, before the honeymoon was over, and she very 
raturally gave way to a flood of tears. 

A weeping wife is never a very interesting sight to 


a husband, more especially if there is but a trifle of 


real love in the case; and this effusion of tears had 
but little effect upon the heart of Anderson, save to 
harden it toward her. 

Rap, rap, rap, sounded on the door, and Anderson 
opened it with some misgivings. 

“Mr. Wilson says, can you let him have that 
money to-day?” said a dirty little urchin, in a loud 
voice, pushing a bill at him. 

“Tell Mr. Wilson to go to !” replied Ander- 
son, slamming the door in the boy’s face, and retreat- 
ing to a chair at the opposite side of the room from 
where his wife was sitting. 

His words fell like ice upon the heart of Gene- 
A suspicion of the real truth flashed across 
her mind. Could it be possible that she had been 
deceived? But she dashed the dreadful thought 
from her mind. 

After sitting for half an hour in silence, Anderson 
took his hat and left the house without saying a 
word. He felt completely caught in his own trap. 
If she brought nothing with her, what was he to do 
with a disagreeable wife—especially as he had not a 
single dollar in the world, and was over head and 
ears, as the saying is, in debt. 
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“A fine bit of work this, anyhow!” he muttered to | serious, when I tell you as a friend, that you would 
himeelf, as he hurried along the street. “If that old | build on a vain hope if you calculated much upon a 
rascal ain’t brought to reason, I shall have to run| return of your husband. He’s over head and ears 
away, or hang myself.” in debt here, and has gone off, I have little doubt, to 

“Good-morning, Mr. Anderson! You are the | get clear of it.” 
very man I am looking for,” said a well-known| “Don’t talk to me in that way, madam! You 


officer, smiling blandly as he addressed the young | cannot surely be in earnest? But even if he has 
gone home to Virginia, he will send for me directly.” 


“His father, if I am rightly informed,” replied 
the landlady, “is a poor farmer, with a large family, 
“That’s hardly fair, Mr. Anderson. But, jesting | who has stinted all the rest to make a doctor of this 
aside. There’s a little matter of yours down at|one. Having tritled with his father’s kindness, and 
Squire Miltenberger’s that I wish you'd arrange| abused his confidence, he will hardly go back to 


seme time to-day.” him.” 
“ Whose is it?” “Oh, ma’am! what you say cannot be true!” ex- 


“Old Lawson’s, the bootmaker. He’s a little im-| claimed Genevieve, the tears flowing afresh from her 


student. 
“T can’t say that I am much delighted at seeing 





you, then.” 


patient to share in your good fortune,” replied the | eyes. 
officer, smiling at his own humor. “Tt is all too true, Mrs. Anderson, and sorry am | 


“Tt’s the last time I'll patronize the old scoun- | to have to tell you so. Anderson expected to get a 
dre},” said Anderson, in an offended tone. “ But, | fortune with you, but having been disappointed in 
never mind; Ill arrange it before night.” this expectation, and being overwhelmed with debt, 

“Do, if you please,” said the officer, bowing; and | he has Seft you.” 
again Anderson was moving along with no com-| There was too much evidence in Genevieve’s mind 
panion but his own thoughts. | to enable her to reject fully her plain-spoken land- 

“A cursed fix I’m in, now, ain’t I?” he said, half | lady’s statement, and, overwhelmed at the idea of 
aloud. “A rich wife, and not a copper with her. | her situation, she covered her face with her hands, 
But it’s folly to despair yet. The old snob ’lil come} and rocking her body backward and forward, mur- 
to, by and by; he’s only acting a little stiff, to show | mured: “ What shall Ido? What ehall I do?” 
off. He ought to be proud of the connection!” And| “Go home at once to your father, Mrs, Anderson,’’ 
the young man walked along with a dignified pace | said her landlady. ' 
for the next half square, in the pride of self-conse-| “But father won’t see me, nor suffer me to come to 
quence. | the house. 

But Anderson was mistaken, Hardamer was go | * “Then you are in a bad way, poor thing!” 
incensed at his daughter, and so displeased with all; “Mayn’t I stay here a little while, ma’am?” she 
he could learn of Anderson, that he would take no | said, meekly, looking through her tears imploringly 
notice of them. | into the landlady’s face. 

After two months, during which time the young| The feelings of the latter, not usually very sensi- 
couple lived in open rupture, Anderson found it im-| tive, were touched, and wiping the moisture from 
possible longer to keep free from jail. Waiting just | her eyes, she said; “ Certainly, Mra. Anderson, for a 
long enough to get bis quarterly remittance of one | little while. But you know I can’t afford to keep 
hundred and twenty-five dollars from his father, who | you long; and so you’d better make fair weather 
had been kept in ignorance of his marriage, he| with your folks as quick as possible,” 
pocketed the money and left the city. Hedidnot| If there is anything of good remaining.in the 
even leave a note behind for his wife. heart, circumstances of trial and affliction will de- 

A sad time, poor girl! had she of it afterward. | velop it. It may lie hidden for years, like fire in 
On the third day after Anderson had failed to make | the steel, but rough collision will reveal the spark. 
his appearance, his wife received notice from her | This is one of the uses of adversity. 
landlady to leave the house, as she could not afford “T have done wrong,” said Mrs. Anderson to her- 
to keep her any longer for nothing. This communi-| self, after an hour’s afilicting communion with her 
cation was made in no very choice terms, and wound} own thoughts. Now this simple conclusion and 
up as follows: acknowledgment showed that beneath all the false 

“ And, if you’ll take my advice, you’ll go home| pride and vain desires of Genevieve, there lay con- 
to your father, for not much good ’ll ever come to|cealed something by which she might be elevated 
you of living with Mr. Anderson, let me tell you | from an evil and a false into a good and true charac- 
that, even if he should show himself again—though | ter. Had this shown itself under different circum- 
l’ve no notion that ever he will” stances, it might have been trampled upon and ex- 








Genevieve burst into tears, and cried and sobbed | tinguished. But it had been kept concealed and 
as if her heart would break. This exhibition of dis-| protected until the right moment, 
tress touched, in some degree, the feelings of the ( To be continued.) 
landlady, and she said, with more kindness of man- —__—__—_ en 
ner: “J didn’t mean to hurt your feelings, Mrs. An-| Tue pure mind carries Heaven within itself, and 
derson—I wouldn’t do that for the world. But I’m! manifests that Heaven to all around. 
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GEORGE 


BY MRS, ELLEN 


VERYBODY is reading “ Middlemarch,” and 
} everybody presumably is interested to know | 
d something of its author. For, as has been well | 
said, it is but her “second self” she shows us in her | 
books; and behind that, one would fain catch a 
glimpse of the real woman. No other writer so con- 
stantly eludes us, and it is this very impersonality 
that gives to her works their dramatic farce and 
truthfulness. She is like a calm and unprejudieed | 
observer, equally interested with the reader in the 
fate of her characters, indicating and interpreting 
their actions and motives, but nowhere appearing to 
mould and direct them. And because of this reti- 
cence and absence of self-consciousness, we hardly 
think of George Eliot as a creature of flesh and blood | 
like ourselves, but forget the woman in our admira- | 
tion of the artist, teacher and philosopher. Other 
novelists put themselves tangibly between their 
pages, confide to us bits of personal experience, and | 
make no secret of their likes or dislikes, prefer- 
ences or prejudices. But she seems rather a trans- | 
parent medium between her characters and us, and 
without any visible interposition on her part we are 
left to watch their unfolding and development. 
George Eliot, like Mrs. Browning, is a refutation 
of the theory that intellectual women have dolts for 
husbands, She is married to a man well known in 
English literature, the biographer of Goethe and 
Robespierre—George Henry Lewes. Readers of | 
Charlotte Bronté will remember her correspondence | 
with him, and enthusiastic admiration of his talents. | 





GEORGE ELIOT. 





ELIOT. 


M., MITCHELL. 


like Madame de Stael’s, is homely and unattractive’ 
We can fancy that to her friends it is lighted up and 
transfigured by the soul within. 

Her first triumph, the publication of “Adam 
Bede,” was not won until she had served a long 
apprenticeship to severe literary labor. Before that 
she had delved in German metaphysics, and written 
essays on abstruse topics for the Westminster Review, 
and at one time assisted in editing it, She had also 
made several translations, and one in particular of 
Feuerbach’s “ Essence of Christianity.” But, strange 
to say, the only fiction she had hitherto attempted 
was a series of sketches, entitled, “Scenes of Clerical 
Life,’ contributed to Blackwood’s Magazine; and 
though these attracted some attention at the time, 
and were greatly admired, they but faintly fore- 
shadowed the greatness of what she afterward exe- 
cuted, 

“Adam Bede,” however, was a revelation, and 
raised George Eliot at once to the highest rank as a 
novelist. No other woman in England or this coun- 
try approaches her in vigor of thought and concep- 
tion, and where she is first few are second. Reade, 


| Trollope and Collins may be more popular, but one 


would as soon think of comparing Shakspeare with 
the other dramatists of his age, as her works with 
theirs, English criticism even places her above 
Dickens, and though the echo of his name yet stirs 
us too powerfully to admit that, she is without doubt 
unexceiled by any living novelist, man or woman, 
If we try to analyze her writings, and find out in 











That these are of a varied order is sufficiently shown | what their power consists, we are struck at once with 
by the pursuits to which he has turned his attention, | the variety of instruments she uses to rivet our atten- 
for he has written successively novels, dramas, his- | tion and interest, She first creates a background for 
tories and scientific treatises, and acquitted himself | her figures, an English landscape, rich with local 
favorably in all. coloring, and then, as if unrolling a panorama, 

He met George Eliot (Miss Marion Evans) at the | places before us the life of a whole neighborhood. 


house of Dr. Chapman, editor of the Westminster | Her chief personages are not thrust prominently for- 
Review. A similarity of tastes drew them together, | ward, but are grouped with the minor ones as in 
and that meeting was fraught with. happy results. | actual life; and so effective are her touches, that we 


Rarely have two such highly gifted natures been 
joined in wedlock, and though the woman’s is un- 
doubtedly superior to the man’s, their union is at 
once perfect and harmonious. Both are devoted to 
the study of science, philosophy and the languages, 
are passionately fond of music, and enjoy social 
pleasures intensely. 

Mrs. Lewes herself, outside of her books, is a re- 
markable woman, She possesses a scientific know- 
ledge, unequalled perhaps by that of any other 
novelist save Goethe; can converse with ease in 
several languages, and most brilliantly in her own; 
is a profound thinker, a poet of no mean order, and 
& musician whose extraordinary skill, when one re- 
members her other pursuits, may well excite won- 
der. But having bestowed upon her all these gifts, 
nature has denied her personal beauty, and her face, 


|seem not only to have known these people, but to 
have read their very souls, and discerned the springs 
of their very thought and action. She goes straight 
down to the roots of human character, and brings us 
face to face with those great moral truths that press 
upon men’s consciences, almost forcing us, as it were, 
to acknowledge their existence and necessity. Her 
}men and women are phsychological studies, whose 
lives and thoughts show the working of spiritual 
laws, and upon this our interest is made to centre 
rather than upon their happiness or unhappiness. 
Yet, although she thus places the moral relations 
between human beings higher than the social or 
intellectual ones, there is nothing didactic in her 
manner of doing it, and the truths she enforces are 
those our own lives teach when we recall their vari- 
ous events, 
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This, to our mind, is the crowning excellence of 
George Eliot’s works. Other writers have created 
lifelike people, but she does something more, and we 
see the individual, influenced by personal desires 
and personal motives, yet bound by a tie he cannot 
break to the rest of humanity. Behind all her ob- 
servation, pathos and humor, is a profound purpose, 
incorporating itself so easily and naturally with her 
work that we do not recognize its true significance 
until reflecting upon it afterward. Not that she 
seeks to mould our opinions in accordance with her 
own, but simply elucidates that individual life can- 
not be considered apart from that of the whole race, 
and that we are not only the heirs of the past, but 
the progenitors of the future. No mist blinds her 
clear vision; subtle distinctions between right and 
wrong are merged into definite lines: she sees and 
explains the varying relations between man and his 
fellow-men, and the duties that spring out of them- 
There is a death to her, not only of the body, but of 
the soul, and the last alone is pitiable and terrifying. 
She shows us the conflict between egotistic desires 
and that higher rule taught by the Divine Master, 
and points out the base paths into which a weak 
yielding to the former will lead. But, at the same 
time, she recognizes and depicts with terrible mi- 
nuteness the agony of renouncing self when that re- 
nunciation involves our personal happiness. So 
strong is the struggle that goes on in Maggie Gulli- 
ver’s soul between love and duty that we tremble at 
its intensity, and almost feel as if the sacrifice of one 
to the other were a wrong and cruelty. Why should 
she resign to Lucy what Lucy would never have 
given up to her? Why should the nature so fitted 
for passionate enjoyment be doomed forever to self- 
denial? Did not “natural law,” as Stephen said, 
“surmount every other,” and could they “help what 
it clashed with?’ Stephen is blinded by passion, 
but Maggie’s conscience makes her clear-sighted, and 
we feel the justice of her decision when she says: 
“T have tried to think it again and again ; but I see, 
if we judged in that way, there would be a warrant 
for all treachery and cruelty. We should justify 
breaking the most sacred ties that can ever be formed 
on earth.” Elsewhere we are told that the “higher 
life begins where we renounce our own will to bow 
before a divine law,” and that is but a “ poor sort of 
happiness that comes by caring very much about our 
own narrow pleasures.” 

Another quality of George Eliot’s books is that 
broad-reaching sympathy which fiows out toward all 
her characters, and gives us just and faithful por- 
traitures of the least as well as greatest. Dorothea 
and Lydgate are not more carefully drawn than 
Rosamond and Bulstrode, and with these figures 
stand out more than a dozen others, part of the popu- 
lation of Middlemarch, clearly identified, and with 
an individuality as distinct and separate as those of 
the people we meet in actual life. No matter though 
some have natures that are dwarfed, or selfish, or 
stained with sin; they are all human, and she is 
careful to let us know whatever palliates their weak- 
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ness, and not exaggerate either that or the virtues of 
others. We are made to realize Rosamond’s little- 
ness, and the effect it has upon Lydgate, but at the 
same time no touch of the author throws her char- 
acter into greater relief than justice demands, 

Such impartiality and insight into human nature are 
rarely found except in Shakspeare, and are the signs of 
a nature perfect and complete in every part, Dickens 
does not conceal his prejudices toward certain of his 
characters, and heightens their repulsiveness to an 
extent that is sometimes painful. In “The Old 
Curiosity Shop,” the malevolence of Quilp is dwelt 
upon and intensified until even his grotesque humor 
cannot save us from a feeling of horror. It is de- 
moniac rather than human, and yet so powerful is 
the author’s genius that Quilp lives for us as well as 
Nelly, even while we protest against the monstrosity 
of such a creation. The truth is, to read Dickens is 
to be permeated with his spirit, and see everything 
through his eyes rather than our own. But George 
Eliot affects us differently, and although we recog- 
nize the presence of a powerful intellect behind her 
creations, our judgment is not influenced thereby, 
and the criticisms we pass on her characters are like 
those given to everyday acquaintances, So 4t seems, 
at least, and yet few of us emulate her wide charity 
toward the faults and weaknesses of human nature, 
Dickens throws upon them the broad glare of his 
genius, and shows up their ludicrous aspects, and 
lets personal feeling color his descriptions; and in 
this we think sometimes offends against the canons 
of true art. George Eliot’s manner is a marked 
contrast to his; the most vicious and foolish of her 
characters waken pity rather than hatred or ridicule, 
and her attitude toward them forever remains that 
of an impartial observer, unchanged by personal in- 
clination or emotion. 

But it is simply by way of Wustration that we 
have alluded to these dissimilarities between her 
writings and those of Dickens, for the same rules of 
criticism hardly apply to both, and posterity alone 
can decide which is the greatest. That George 
Eliot’s books will delight other ages than our own 
we feel assured, for not only are they founded upon 
truths as old as the world itself, but are illuminated 
by a sympathy for human nature and an understand- 
ing of its needs that the universal heart and con- 
science of mankind wil! forever recognize. 





Power or Goop Humor.—The effervescing, the 
overflowing, the irrepressible good humor of Franklin 
made a way for him wherever he went; in Christian 
America, in the halls of Congress, in infidel France, 
in the age of her diagraceful and inhuman and bloody 
revolution, Franklin was alike successful in carrying 
out his political purposes. What a life lights up in 
every eye, how instinctively a private company or 4 
public crowd make a way for the man who is known 
to be full of fun, to be a jovial soul! But good 
nature has its foundation in good health, in an indus- 
trious, temperate life, with a loving heart at the 
bottom of it all. 
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JOHN JONES'S NEW LEAF. 


BY ROSELLA RICE, 


T was a dreary kitchen—the walls were dirty and | how cold the wind blows, while you are in the shade 


l smoky, the breakfast dishes stood on the table in 
the middle of the floor, the cooking-stove was 
open, with kettles and pans on it, and cold ashes on 
its hearth, its sooty plates awry, a pot of dishwater 
standing on top of the stove, and the broom and 
poker and tongs lay just where the little riders had 
left them when they were called to prepare for 
school. Johnny had gone off crying, and his whine 
could even then be heard coming up tbe hollow, in 
the direction of the school-house. The milk had not 
been strained, and the flies were buzzing about it as 
they sat on the edges of the two brimming pails, sip- 
ping and rubbing their hands together in a satisfied 
way. The baby was teething, and cross, and the one 
pair of hands that could have brought order out of 
this disorder were busy trying to soothe it. 

Is it any wonder that tears were in the mother’s 
eyes, as she cuddled her baby to her bosom, and 
walked across the floor trying to still its cries? 

“Oh, dear, what a life !—what a life!’ said she; 
“T try to be patient, and make the best of it, but it 
does seem so hard.” Just as the babe was growing 
quiet, and its little blue hands had fallen listlessly upon 
its bosom, a shadow fell across the doorway, and the 
husband entered, saying, “Jane, can you tell me 
what the children did with the hatchet yesterday?” 

“It was out on the rock, behind Johnny’s wagon, 
last night,” said she, speaking low, and gently laying 
the baby down in a bed that had not been made-up 
yet. 

“Seems to me you’re a good while gittin’ your 
chores done ; you haven’t the knack of gittin’ along 
like Mrs. Leavondyke—her work is done up long 
ago, an’ she’s busy in the gardin’, Tell you, she’s a 
nice gardin’, don’t look much like our’n; you don’t 
put the time on bur’n that she does in her’n.” 

“Ob, John,” said the little woman, slipping back 
her sleeves and tying on a big apron, and trying to 
keep her face turned away to hide the gathering 
tears, “with four little children, and the baby sick, 
and three cows to milk and calves to feed, and hands 
to cook for, and all the other work to do, I only 
wonder that I get half my chores done in a whole 
day.” 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t see how it is,” said he; 
“my mother had ten living children, and she man- 
aged to get along first-rate, and do all our own weav- 
ing, besides taking in weaving for the neighbors. 
You have more room than she had, and you don’t 
have to carry water forty rods, like she did—here 
it is, right at the foot of the hill; and you never 
have to cut your own firewood, unless it is in the 
midst of harvest, and I think you shouldn’t com- 
plain. If there is anything I hate to hear, it is a 
growling, whining wife. Now, J have to be out o’ 
doors all the time, no matter how the sun shines, or 





and comfortable—if you only knew it. Ah! you 
have an easy time of it, you women, if you only 
knew it; so, cheer up. I married you for a help- 
mate, don’t you know. The girls will be big enough 
in three or four years to help you, and then you can 
take times easier, and maybe by that time the bot- 
tom farm will be paid for, and we'll be able to ride 
in a carriage, like the Leavondykes do. 

“ How long since you brought in this water?” said 
he, as he took a drink from the tin dipper, and find- 
ing it not fresh, he squirted it out coolly right on the 
floor among some pans that had slipped down off a 
shelf, 

As he took the hatchet, and started out to the 
wagon to fix the hay-rigging on it, he said, “ Jane, if; 
you can as well as not, s’posin’ you have some 0” 
them new beans that grow in that fur lot for dinner.’ 

“ Well, I'll try,” said she, hopelessly, as she slipped 
her shoes off so she might step softly and with more 
comfort. AU we working-women know what a task 
it is to put a disordered kitchen into neatness, espe- 
cially when little children have been about. First 
she strained the milk, saving out a quart, with which 
to mix the bread, for the yeast was set the night be- 
fore, and had been bubbling two hours; she mixed 
it and set it in the warm sunshine, then started a 
fire and made feed of skim-milk and meal, for the 
noisy, frolicsome calves that ran in the door-yard. 
Then she swept and picked up playthings after the 
children, hung up their coats and aprons, and set 
their old shoes away, and moved their sleds and 
wagons and hoops from about the doors. 

While the dishwater was heating she hurried up- 
stairs and made the beds, then washed the dishes, 
and went down cellar and skimmed the milk. There 
was cream enough for a churning, and the churn was 
scalded, and then left with a pail of cold water 
standing in it, so as to be fresh and ready. By this 
time the baby woke and cried, and the tired little 
mother was compelled to sit down and take him in 
her sheltering arms. 

In half an hour or so he was ready to sit down on 
the floor on a quilt, and she left him long enough to 
carry three or four pails of the skimmed milk to the 
pigs—two pailsful at a time, and she went on the 
run, She always fed the pigs; when she asked her 
husband once to carry the milk to the pen, on his 
way out to his work, he said, “That belongs to a wo- 
man’s work ; a man whose name is out for commis- 
sioner shouldn’t be asked to slop the pigs—that’s a 
little too steep.” 

It was no trifling job to feed those pigs; the pen 
had been made out of some old house logs, and the 
opening through which the pails had to be lifted be- 
fore they could be emptied was so high up that it 
just came even with her neck, and was only wide 
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enough to admit the pail with the bail lying down. 
Twice, when she was dressed up clean, had the un- 
steadily poised pail tipped back and poured the con- 
tents upon her, from her neck even down to her 
little feet, drenched as by a waterspout. 

Withal the little mother was quite patient, and 
almost every day could her untrained voice be heard, 
even down to the lower field and the school-house, 
singing: “A charge to keep I have;” or, “God 
moves in a mysterious way.” 

But before another year a change came. The 
strong, hard man, her husband, was stricken down 
with typhoid fever, and for long, weary weeks he lay 
balancing between life and death. His recovery was 
very slow, and his confinement irksome; no prison 
walls could have been gloomier than were the home- 
walls that held him a prisoner. Day after day the 
ceaseless patter of his wife’s patient little feet fell upon 
his ear; he could hear them up-stairs and down, 
now here, now there, her voice always kind and 
tender, her hand ever ready to minister to her dear 
ones, her words full of consolation, and love, and 
cheer. 

John Jones was not wholly unimpressible ; slowly 
the scales fell from his eyes, the light came, and he 
was as one born into a higher and a better life. He 
drew his bony hand across his eyes, often the sobs 
made him catch his breath suspiciously, and he 
marvelled much that he had walked beside this little 
woman for years and not known that he was mated 
with an “angel unaware.” His voice grew softer, 
tenderer, his great talony hands touched her fore- 
head and her hair lovingly, as would a woman’s— 
touched her as though he was afraid she would fade 
away into a white mist. 

Weeks afterward, when he was able to ride out, 
the old whimsical buggy that had done good service 
in the days of his church-going parents, was made 
comfortable by a soft woollen blanket and an armful 
of sweet-smelling oat straw. John didn’t tell where 
he was going, but he looked wise, and his mouth had 
a perky look about the corners that seemed to say : 
“ Just le’ me alone; I know what I’m about!” 

It was evening when he came home. He was still 
wise as when he went away. His cup of hot tea was 
waiting, and his toast, and the tender little pullet 
fried nice and brown. He seemed really happy— 
jolly. He trotted the baby on his foot that night, 
and he called his wife “ Jenny,” as in the days when 
he won her, and he let Johnny play horse with his 
boots, and there was such a contented, rich-man ex- 
pression on hie face that his wife couldn’t help won- 
dering what had made such a change in him. 

The next morning the crazy old rig was called out 
again, and the soft blanket spread in it, and John 
Jones took the lines in his emaciated hands and 
drove off in the same direction as he did the day 
before. 

When he returned, he was accompanied by a 
broad-shouldered, good-looking German girl, whom 
he introduced to his wife as “ our girl.” 

She looked with amazement upon “ our girl,” and 








then stared at John. He soon explained things to 
her satisfaction. 

“The upshot o’ the matter is, Jane, that I’ve 
*bused you long enough; the Lord helpin’ me, I'l! 
never see you make a drudge o’ yourself ag’in. It’s 
a burnin’ shame for any great lout like me to expeet 
a frail little body like you to be man, an’ boy, an’ 
dog, an’ wife, an’ mother, an’ nigger, an’ me a savin’ 
an’ a hoardin’ up money and means to leave to the 
Lord only knows who. I beg your pardin, Jane; 
and now you'll tell this girl, Barbara Groetz, how 
you want things done, an’ let her take your place 
an’ work in your stid, an’ you’ll live hereafter like a 
human man’s wife ort to.” 

By the time his speech was made, the poor weak 
fellow was blubbering like a whale. 

Poor little surprised wife! She flew to his neck 
and laid her head on his bosom and cried like a 
baby, as she said: “John Jones! you old darling !” 

“No, not a bit of a darlin’; just an old bear, a 
reg’lar old heathen, to sacerfice the best little woman 
under the sun, inch by inch, this way that’s been 
a-goin’ on for years an’ years,” snuffled he, as he 
fumbled over her face in an aimless, loving way. 

Then “our girl,” Barbara, went into Jane Jones's 
harness, and it fitted her to a fraction. 

“ Now we've turned over a new leaf, go and dress: 
up, Jenny, bless you !” said the new convert. 

So, with the memory of lang syne warming her 
heart, Jane unearthed her wedding dress in the 
afternoon, and put it on with a pretty old-fashioned 
collar, and brushed out her nut-brown hair that once 
upon a time curled beautifully. Perhaps she felt 
foolish and girlish and out of her sphere, but she 
looked sweet enough to make up for all discrepancies. 

She sat sewing, putting a new band on Ruby's 
white skirt, when the children came home from 
school, Her back was toward the door. Tom came 
to a dead halt as he stepped on the sill, and then ran 
round to the lean-to to find his mother. No mother 
there, but the smiling, pinky-faced German girl, who 
was paring potatoes to bake for supper. 

Tom bawled out: “Is mother dead? Oh, I want 
my mother!” and circled round the house and peeped 
in shyly with wet eyes. 

Was that lady in a soft gray merino dress, wear- 
ing an embroidered collar and gold ear-drops, his 
mother? That pretty woman! Surely it was, for 
Nettie was feeling of her face, and was sparkling all 
over and saying: “Is this you, mother? Why where 
have you been ?” 

“Oh, ma!” said Tom, holding her round the neck 
as though he thought she might flit away the next 
minute; “why where did you go, and when did you 
come back ?” 

Poor ‘little ones, how proud they were of the 
household drudge in her new and beautiful trans- 
formation ! 

But this is not all. Before the first cold blast of 
winter came, steps were taken to save and lighten 
the labors of the feminine portion of the farmer's 
household. An addition was built to the house, new 
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siding was put on and painted white. New windows | easily, and presently her timid voice broke faintly 
were added, and green blinds, and spouting, and a/| on the still air. 

big cistern close to the kitchen door, and a wide,| “Papa! papa!” she called. 

long, roomy porch, Closets were put in all the; “ What is it, darling?” I asked. 

rooms; the old verminy bedsteads split up and used} “Oh, papa, itis dark! Take Nellie’s hand!” 

for kindlings ; new chairs were bought, including a| I reached out my hand, and took her tiny one in 
new rocking and a sewing-chair for mother; a new | my own, clasping it firmly. A sigh of relief came 
sewing machine, that was a love of a friend; the | up from her little heart. All her loneliness and fear 
door-yard was paled in, and the calves and colts| were gone, and in a few moments she was soundly 
kept where they belonged; and evergreen trees, and | asleep again. 

flowering shrubbery, and rose-bushes, made beauti-| ‘Oh, my Father in Heaven!” I cried, in a sudden, 
ful the new yard. An easy chain-pump took the almost wild, outburst of feeling, “it is dark—very 
place of the old moss-covered bucket that held as| dark. Take my hand!” 

much asa churn, It was packed off to the barn to! A great peace fell upon me. The terror of dark- 
put clover-seed in, and the heavy windlass was borne |ness was gone. “Keep hold of my hand, O my 
away forever from the little arms that had tugged at | Father!” I prayed fervently ; “‘ and though I should 


its ponderous weight with a sick weariness many 
and many a year. The big well-rope made a nice 
swing out under the oaks for Tom and Belle and 
chubby Harry. 


Now that the no longer enslaved mother has | 


leisure to mingle with her growing children as 
teacher, and companion, and friend, they grow more 
lovable and intelligent, and they cling to her like 


| be called to walk through the valley and the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil’ Let not my feet wan- 

| der to the right or to the left.” 

Sleep fell softly on my eyelids, and morning broke 
with scarce a seeming interval of time. 

I felt calm and strong. The day was to be one of 
| severe trial. Dark uncertainty rested over it. But 
| I was resolved to walk steadily through its trials and 





vines. They see so much in her to admire and | its pains, holding tightly the hand of my Father. 
emulate. | Qh! is not the Lord better to us, if we will trust 
And John Jones? That spell of fever was the| Him, than all our fears? There came fierce assaults 
Aaron’s rod that smote the rock of his soul and | upon my integrity. I was lured by golden promises; 
opened it for the outgushing of love, and sympathy, | I was threatened with disaster and disgrace. But 
and charity, and all the virtues and charms and {| my hand lay in the firm clasp of one who sticketh 
graces of the human heart; and to-day, growing | closer than a brother, and who is strong to save. 
broader, and ruddier, and riper, and better, there} In my rectitude I found safety. Had I swerved, I 
lives no happier farmer than dear old renovated | would have gone down to hopeless ruin. Even my 
| tempters, who had hoped to gain through my defee- 
is 4 : | tion from honor, bore witness to my integrity. And 
IT IS DARK. | now, having escaped the perils of this difficulty and 
TIVHERE come seasons of darkness in all our | dangerous pass, peace, prosperity and honor opened 
I lives—times when there are neither sun, nor | 02 My view. But the highest and dearest of all my 
moon, nor stars in the sky, and we stand still in fear, | possessions is mine integrity, which, but for the hand 
or grope trembling. of my Father, grasped in darkness, I should have 
A few years ago there fell upon my life one of)! lost. 
these seasons, in which I could see neither to the 
right nor the left. A terror of darkness was upon | THERE is much good sense and truth in the remark 
ne | of a modern author, that no man ever prospered in 
One night I lay awake, thinking, thinking, until | the world without the co-operation of his wife. If 
my brain grew wild with uncertainty. I could not she unites in mutual endeavors, or rewards his labor 
see a step in advance, and feared to moved onward, with an endearing smile, with what confidence will 
lest, with the next footfall, I should plunge into| he resort to his merchandise, or his farm; fly 
hopeless ruin. Very strongly was | tempted to turn | over lands, sail over seas, meet difficulty, or en- 
aside from the way in which I was going—a way | counter danger, if he only knows that he is not 
reason and conscience approved as right—but some- | spending his strength in vain, but that his labor will 
thing held me back. Again and again I took up and | be rewarded by the sweets of home! Solitude and 
considered the difficulties of my situation, looking to | disappointment enter the history of every man’s life ; 
the right hand and the left for ways of extrication ; | and he is but half provided for his voyage who finds 
now inclining to go in this direction, and now in | but an associate for his happy hours, 
that; yet always held away from resolve by inner | - 
convictions of right and duty that grew clear at the| THERE is an elasticity in the human mind capable 
moment when I was ready to give up my hold on | of bearing much, but which will not show itself until 
integrity. | a certain weight be put upon it; its powers may be 
So the hours went, heavy-footed, until past mid-| compared to vehicles whose springs are so contrived 
night. My little daughter was sleeping in the crib | that they get on smoothly enough when loaded, but 
beside my bed, But now she began to move un- | jolt when they have nothing to bear. 


John Jones. 
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CROOKED PLACES. 


A STORY OF 


STRUGGLES 


AND HOPES. 


BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
Author of “ Occupations of a Retired Life,” “ Premiums Paid to Experience,” ete, 


CHAPTER VI. 
“THE HACKNEY MERCURY.” 
HE 
brings many changes with it. 
to do so in Mr. Maxwell’s case. 


1 


| his mental eye. 
| probe the mystery about her. 
death of the head of a family generally | wholly with his father, and he had in remembrance 


It could not fail | his father’s dying encomium, and knew the surgeon 


He had never sought further to 
It was connected 


well enough to have full faith in it. David would 


There was no will, and David knew he had no have been glad to receive Phcebe’s confidence, yet he 


right to anything. His father’s private income had would not ask it. But he was determined to provide 
all been derived from funded property of increasing | for her to the very best of his power. She had, 


value. 
moiety, and the rest would go to the next of kin, the 


surgeon’s only nephew, who had never even been | 


seen at Blenheim House. David would scarcely | 
have wished it otherwise, nay, would positively have | 
rejoiced in it, but for the actual pinch of necessity. 
There are certain ties of life which seem to pollute | 
and corrode any gold that passes over them. And | 
though David had loved his father in a way, and | 
would have taken any kindness from him in life | 
when it might have savored of a personal affection, | 
in his heart he rather preferred the plain legal 
cutting off of a legally nameless child, to any sub- 

terfuge. | 

Mrs. Maxwell promptly announced her intention | 
to leave Hackney instantly, and go into apartments 
at some watering place, until she had time to secure 
a suitable permanent residence. She had coaret | 
visions of visiting and visited dowagerhood, wholly | 
free from the cloud that had hung over her in Hack- | 
ney. Mrs. Maxwell was so densely ignorant as to | 
think nothing of her own defective grammar, or even 
to suspect that her manners were coarse and ungainly. | 
Everything would be well so long as her dress was 
rich, her apartments spacious and her table good. 
She judged thus in unsuspicious vulgarity. Other | 
people might have confirmed her judgment in 
worldly cynicism. | 

On the very early date when she left Blenheim | 
House “for good and all in every way,” as she ele- | 
gantly expressed it, David received a letter from the 
next of kin. It was couched in very courteous | 
terms, asking him as aspecial favor to retain posses- | 
sien and keep everything going as usual until this 
unknown relative could himself appear upon the 
scene and wind up matters. 

David was not ungrateful for this breathing time, 
for his future course was sufficiently indeterminate. 
His medical studies had proceeded so far as to render 
their completion desirable, and it seemed to David 
that his best plan was to offer his services to the 
parish doctor until such time as he could pass his 
examinations, since he believed he could make him- 
self quite useful enough to deserve some salary in 
the meantime. He had a very natural desire to have 
arranged his future before his father’s relation 
arrived. Phcebe’s future he carried with his own, in 





Mrs. Maxwell would take her widow’s | indeed, been more than a faithful servant to him, 


and he was resolved to do his utmost for her, to keep 
her with him all through, if possible; if not, to aid 
her as much as he could at present, and hasten to 
bring about a speedy re-union. He did not hesitate 
in bringing this tie upon himself, nor forecast that 
there might come a time when he should have other 
uses for the income that must certainly be very nar- 
row fdr along time. David’s was one of those simple, 
straight minds which, beneath the scriptural warning, 
“Sufficient unto the day is the trouble thereof,” reads 
a command, “Sufficient unto the day is the duty 
thereof.” 

With quick tact he felt that Phoebe must be anx- 
ious about many things of which she would be too 
reserved and delicate-minded to speak. For with 
all her homely bluntness, Phoebe was a woman of 
many fine perceptions, and nobody knew it better 
than he who was almost her foster-child. It was not 
lost upon him that the moment he became the appa- 
rent head of the household, Pheebe prefaced her ‘old 


| nurse-like “ David,” or “ Davie,” by the title of “ Mr.” 


He was made owner of nothing else, neither acre 
nor coffer, but to that one plain, faithful woman, he 
had become “ master.” 

So, in pursuance of his desire to set her heart at 


| rest as much as possible, he announced to her: “! 


am going to call on the doctor, Phebe, to see if he 
will take me into his surgery until I can set up for 
myself. Perhaps he will give me a salary to live out 
of his house, and then we must manage so that you 
can be my housekeeper. I know you are not 
particular about doing any sort of work that may 
come to hand, and I should prefer one kind woman 
overlooker all to myself to paying heavily for part 
shares in faithless landladies, laundresses and: needle- 
women, It would not only be happier for me, but 
really cheaper, I think, Phebe.” 

“No, it wouldn’t, tho’ I’ve got clothes for two or 
three years, and needn’t take any wage, and can live 
on taters, as I used to, once’t before. Why can’t you 
speak trath, Mr. David, and say you're doin’ it out 
o’ kindness to me?” 

David laughed. “Kindness to myself,” he said. 
“Tf you will have it that it is dearer, be it so, but 
what should I have to give elsewhere for the same 
article? What is the market value of care and 
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kindness like yours? Can a king’s revenue buy 
them? So, when I have the chance of them, I think 
they are dirt-cheap, even if they do cost an extra 
shilling or two. Why, I set such store by them, 


Phebe, that if the doctor wants me to live in his | 


house, I was going to get you to take a little retain- 
ing salary, so as to be ready to come back to me 
whenever I want you.” 

“Pll be that without taking a wage for it,” re- 
turned Phoebe, with a toss of her head. “Trust me. 
Bless us, if it wasn’t for the look o’ the thing, I’d be 
your housekeeper, and keep myself, and bring home 
money into the bargain. It’s made my fingers itch 
to hear what women get a-washing and charing. 
There’s a poor fal-de-ral of a thing down the lane that 


gets three shillings a week for dusting out an office | 


before eight in the morning, and cleaning the door. 
steps o’ Saturdays. And don’t do it, either. For I 
troubled myself to walk past one Saturday night, and 


I'd ha’ been ashamed o’ them steps, and conldn’t ha’ | 


gone to church on Sunday wi’ such slobbered work 
on my mind, 
live idle away from ye, Mr. David. 
engage myself for more than a day, wi’out telling the 


folks that I may have to go off without notice if my | 


old master wants me.” 

“T think there’ll be no need for that, Phoebe,” 
David answered, and then he went off, to call upon 
the doctor. 

That gentleman received him kindly enough till 
he knew his errand, and then he grew cool, except 
in eager reiteration of his belief, that he believed his 
visitor to be personally all that he should desire 
either as assistant, colleague, or housemate. And 


though the good doctor did not intend it, there was | 


an emphasis on the word “personally” which gave 


David an insight into his real meaning, and prevented 
him from seeking any detailed explanation, when 


the doctor went on to repeat “that though personally | 


you are all that I could desire, and though for some 
reasons such an union of our forces might be highly 
desirable to both, still—there are—other considera- 
tions—certain drawbacks—things that cannot enter 
into any agreement.” 

The worthy man could have thanked David 
heartily when he put him out of. his misery by 


courteously acknowledging the civility with which | 


he had received his unwelcome overtures, and then 
rising and taking his departure. 

The doctor meant what he said when he followed 
him to the door, and shaking hands with him twice, 


begged him “to let him know if he could serve him | 


in any other way. He should be only too delighted 
—in any other way.” 


David understood, and yet he did not understand. | 


As we have said before, from the inside and from the 
outside, things show differently. He knew his dead 
father was as far removed from what a doctor should 
be as he was from true Christian manhood, which, 
in fact, must be the foundation and finishing of all 
technical excellencies. But David knew that his 
own ideal was founded on standards which the world 
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| in general ignored. He believed that all professional 
| etiquettes and prerogatives should beso permeated by 
| Christianity that no lawyer should accept a client, 
| unless assured that he had true and sufficient legal 
or moral claims for plaint or defence, and should find 
| his sweetest professional success in the weight which 
such a man’s name would presently carry with it. 
| And that a medical man should be as severe and as 
curt to the criminal or imaginary diseases of his rich 
| patients as he would to those of his poor ones, and 
as gentle and patient to the really suffering and 
dying poor as to the afflicted millionaire. But just 
| as David knew that many lawyers were honored and 
| prosperous in the worldly, mainly just because they 
could successfully make the worse appear the better 
cause, and show trophies of doubtful titles established, 
| and criminals set scot free, so he knew that many a 
medical name stood high and fashionable, not only 
although he did not keep these ways, but partly, per- 
haps, because he did not! Whenever he had rea- 
|soned with his father on this or that grasping, selfish, 
or hoodwinking practice, his father, whether he 
yielded the point or not, had always proceeded to 
| justify it by precedent, gilded by some name, often 
truly great in scientific skill, and in undeniable pos- 
|session of the world’s good opinion and respect. 
Therefore David had never supposed that his father 
stood condemned in the world’s eyes save as an ec- 
centric, coarse-mannered man, who failed to make 
the best of his talents either for himself or for it. 
Truly, David was never quite sure that he knew all, 
and Phcebe’s speech to his father the night before 
his death, had changed his suspicions into certainty. 
| Still, the style of Phoebe’s hints, and, though inconse- 
quently, the heat shown by Mrs. Maxwell, had led 
him to conclude that this something was a skeleton 
in the household rather than the surgery. 

Therefore, though he felt that some cloud about 
his father overshadowed his prospects, he was mysti- 
fied. He half shrank from any attempt to analyze 
it, and he walked moodily along, wondering, with 
the vagueness always attendant upon a new groove of 
thought, into whatever channels besides medicine he 
| could possibly turn his knowledge of chemistry and 
anatomy. The former was his favorite, and this in- 
stantiy struck him as fortunate, being the more 
adaptable of the two. He knew that the world was 
| all before him, but dismissed that thought in an in- 
|stant. There were three reasons why he should re- 
main in Hackney. They must be written down in 
succession, but it need not, therefore, be inferred that 
they presented themselves so to David. He might 
have seemed more heroic if they had, but, in fact, 
they all came together, shading into each other, so 
that it was hard to say where one ended and the 
other began. First, he would not wish to extort 
from ignorance a confidence which was not to be 
obtained from those who knew his antecedents. 
Second, a confidence that goes so cheaply is seldom 
worth having, and in his case could scarcely be pro- 
cured without evasions stronger than silence. Third, 
a charmed link held him to Hackney; had it been 
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stronger, it might have been elastic; as it was, the 


to himself, “it is only natural; in fact, it is as it 


least strain would snap it at once, and forever. If} should be.” 


he stayed where he was, he might in time become 
Millicent Harvey’s friend, her second brother, a 
familiar face in whatever household she blessed with 
her presence. 

David kept his castle-building within these modest 
limits, and yet somehow it brought the blood to his 
pale face, and it was still flushing there when the 
corner of a cross-road brought him face to face with 
Millicent herself. 

She paused and greeted him; and then, as for 
some few hundred yards their ways lay in the same 
direction, they walked on side by side. They had 
not met since the evening of the Lauries’ party 
before his father’s death, And Milly wondered 
rather awkwardly what she ought to say, which 


wonder resulted simply in more emphatic inquiries 


He pushed open the garden gate at Blenheim 
House, and made his way to the back door to save 
Pheebe the trouble of leaving her kitchen. 

He lifted the latch and went in. The room was 
bright with what Phebe would call a fine “ cooking 
fire,” and there were savory smells rising from sundry 
pots and pans grouped about the grate, But Phebe, 
active, bustling Phwbe, sat apart, leaning heavily 
on the table. A local newspaper lay a little way 
from her, as if she had given it an impatient push, 
She sprang to her feet as David entered, and her face 
was ablaze with wrath, and sorrow, and tears. 

“Ye might as well read it at one’t,” she said, 
holding out the journal. “There'll be plenty that’l! 
speak on’t, and it’s well to have on your front ready, 
Says the baker’s boy to me, ‘ You look in the second 


after Mrs. Maxwell’s health and whereabouts, and in | column, third page of our Mercury,’ and I saw the 


an observation that her sister, Mrs. George Harvey, 
had been telling her husband that he should call 
at Blenheim House, but that George had said he 
feared it would be too early an intrusion. 

“Tell your brother that I shall only be too happy 
and honored,” David responded. His very earnest- 





milkman a-smirkin’, There’s no use in a-hushin’ 
and a-hidin’, I sees that. The only way to get rid o’ 
dirty clothes is to wash ’em. Shut ’em out o’ sight 
and they smells! It’s a poor work to have set one’s 
life to, that can be all unpicked in a minute, like 
mine. But oh, Mr. David, Mr. David, don’t turn 





ness gave a hesitation to his manner, and Milly | like that, but remember thet the Lord Himself says 
scarcely thought he was sincere. After a few mo-|that the son and the father may differ as dark 
ments’ silence, he asked whether she had seen Fergus | and light, and anybody that reads the Bible knows 


Laurie lately. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, “he was with us last even- 
ing. Iam very busy—just as busy as I can be—for | 
him !” 

“ Dear me, has the firm so much on hand ?” David | 
observed. | 

“No; Iam working for him,” and Milly became | 
a little embarrassed. “I am working for him apart | 
from the firm. Of course you know he is soon going | 
to set up in business by himself. I thought you | 
were sure to know. I thought you were the same as | 
himself!” | 

“J did not know,” said David. “I have not seen | 
him much this last week or two. I knew he was | 
very busy. You see there was no object in his | 
telling me—dear me, and he is going into business 
by himself. Once he starta, Miss Harvey, he will be 
a great manufacturer. You can’t think how clever 
he is, nor how generous !” 

“J can fully believe it,” Milly answered, and 
thought to herself, “Of course, Fergus did not tell 
him about his plans, because it would have seemed 
so heartless, when this one is so miserably circum- 
stanced.” For in course of conversation Fergus 
had imparted to Milly all that he knew, believed 
or imagined about the Maxwells. And then as they | 
parted Milly said in her frank, off-hand way, “ Tell 
Mr. Laurie that I told you, I did not think I was | 
revealing any secret, It would have been safe from 
everybody else. Good-bye.” 

David walked on homeward. He knew that he 
was Fergus’s nearest friend, but for all that he was 
not so near as the girl whom his friend had scarcely 
spoken to six months ago! “ Well,” David thought 








it!” 
For David’s face had grown white and rigid over 
the paragraph which poor Phcebe’s thumbing had 


| made painfully conspicuous. But he gently stroked 


the hand she laid on his arm. 

“Don’t fear for me,” he said. 

Still he gathered up the paper in his hand, and 
went off to his own room and shut himself in. 


CHAPTER VII. 
DARKNESS AND DAWN. 
AVID MAXWELL kneeled by the side of his 
bed with the horrible local newspaper in his 
hand. He was guided by the same instincts which 
led the old Judean monarch up to the Temple of the 
Lord to spread out Rabshakeh’s letter before the 
mercy-seat. There is a bitterness which cannot be 
uttered even in a prayer. We can only show it to 


‘ 


God. 

There he kneeled, nameless, and with a new 
shadow resting even on the name that he bore from 
custom, There lay the Hackney Mercury, with its 
cruel readiness to make capital out of a shameful 
story about the dead, which could serve no purpose, 
except to pain the survivors. There could be no 
mistake as to who was referred to in its paragraph, 
though dashes were liberally employed, and X, Y 
and Z, the only initials used. The phrases of “ re- 
cently deceased medical man,” “questionable popu- 
larity,” ‘ peculiar domestic arrangements,” gave it 
an individuality which nobody who kuew anything 
about Blenheim House could fail to recognize! Nor 
could David dare to doubt the particular instance of 
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sin—sin, revolting and futile—which the newspaper | henceforward, would be something between God and 
reported. The revelation shed a flood of light over | himself—something that no earthly chance or change 
Pheebe’s mystifications—and over the friendly doc-| could touch. They might go and come over it, like 
tor’s disinclination to any professional connection clouds floating across a mountain, but it would re- 


with himeelf. 


We must all look at trouble somewhere. The only | 
| said, “Those that trust in Thee, Lord, Thou shalt 


question is, where? Shall it be in the glare of our 
own passions? Or in the cold, hard light of the 


world’s opinion? Or in the softened glory of God’s | 
| from the strife of tongues.” 


presence ? 


That last light does not hide any hard facts which 


the others could reveal. It does not even veil their | 
ugliness. Hideous things look more hideous in the 
sunshine than in gaslight or candlelight. But the | 
sunshine has a promise in it. It says, “I will dry 
up this stagnant pool.” “TI will clothe this yawning 
chasm with sweet flowers and soft mosses.” “I will 
bring beauty out of burning—I will bring life out of 
death.” So it is with the glory of God’s presence. 

As David kneeled there, sin and sorrow and 
shame, empty present and darkened future, passed 
before him, and showed themselves exactly what 
they were. God’s proper gifts are sight, not blind- 
ness, memory, not forgetfulness, clear comprehension, 
not dull credulity. Because David drew near to 
God, he only saw more plainly all the happiness that 
might have been, and all the misery that was, and 
must be. For God Himself knows, better than any 
of us, what our lives have lost. And what a comfort 
it is to know that He knows. 

Kneeling there, too, he remembered the text which 
lay hidden in the secret drawer of the old bureau, 
“Delight thyself in the Lord, and He shal! give thee 
the desire of thy heart.” 

And for a moment a mist closed about his soul. 

Only fora moment, And then it cleared gradually. 
You and I, reader, who perhaps have but one sorrow 
in a life of happiness, may be left to walk in that 
mist for years, having only faith and not sight, con- 
cerning the brightness above it. God leaves us there, 
to let us learn that there is something in every sor- 
row, which no other mere blessing can heal. 

But those who have no comfort, God comforts ut- | 
terly. “When father and mother forsake us, then 
the Lord taketh us up.” 

David suddenly felt like one who stands on a 
mountain overlooking a fierce struggle in a dark | 
valley below. Sin and sorrow and shame, empty 
present and darkened future were there, but they lay | 
below him. There were also beautiful things among 
them, love and joy, and domestic comfort and worldly 
prosperity, but they, too, lay below him. They were 
not the very life of the soul. It might have them 
all, and yet te dumb and dead in misery. The very | 
life of the soul was something above all these. They | 
might come up to it. It could not go down to them. | 
They could not live well nor long without it. It had 
them all, and more too, in God Himself. 

And David felt that as he had gone up himself, he | 
had carried God’s promise with him. “ Delight thy- | 
self in the Lord, and He shall give thee the desires of | 
thy heart.” The true desire of his heart now, and | 

VOL. XLI.— 28, 


main the same forever. 


Now, he knew what the Psalmist meant when he 


hide in the secret of Thy presence from the pride of 
man: Thou shalt keep them secretly in a pavilion 


Oh, it is in the paths of special sorrow and shame, 
that the bleeding footprints of the Saviour show the 
plainest, and we can best plant our own steps there- 
in. And it seemed to David as if he heard a bro- 
therly voice say: “I bore all this, and far worse, 
for thee—canst thou not bear this for me? No, thou 
canst not without me; but I will be with thee, to 
make thy bearing easy. My cross was made of this 
cross of thine, and of every other cross that has ever 
fallen to any man. And there was none to help me 
bear mine; for, when they compelled Simon of Cy- 
rene, he could only take it from my back, not from 
my heart. But I will be with thee to bear both thee 
and thy cross.” 

That is how God deals with his foyndlings ; that 
is how He deals with all of us, if we only break 
through all barriers of earthly comforts, and throw 
ourselves straight upon His heart. And, oh, what 
tendermercy and loving-kindness there is in such deal- 
ing with his foundlings! For, unless He was kind 
to them first, they would repel other kindness. To 
their sore hearts sympathy would come like a blow, 
and help like an insult. But He says, “ You see I 
can comfort you, because I am your Father and your 
Brother, and because these are your brothers, too, it 
is well for them if they can give comfort, and well 
for you if you can take it from them. All the good 
things of my royal table are thine already, but let 
thy brothers hand them to thee. Take them so, 
gladly and thankfully and patiently. If thy breth- 
ren’s touch seem sometimes rough, bethink thee it 


| may rather .e thy great weakness,” 


Still kneeling there, with the storm within him 


| hushed, and a great calm in his heart and eyes, 
| David heard Phoebe beginning to go to and fro below, 


and to make an over-ostentatious rattling of dishes. 


|He would fain have stayed where he was a little 


longer. He needed no food but the spiritual refresh- 
ment he was enjoying. But he thought that he had 
left Phoebe rather abruptly, and that she would be 
worrying about him, and that it was unkind to waste 


her housewifely labors by Jetting the dinner cool un- 
tasted. So he rose; he folded up the newspaper and 


put it away. He would not burn it, that seemed like 
helpless spite against an enemy he could not destroy. 
And then he went down-stairs. He had a curious 
feeling, as if he had parted from somebody—one of 
those partings where a sacred solemnity enwraps the 
sorrow as with a robe of consecration. And it was 
so. He had parted from self.. He had given it 
wholly to God. 

Though Phcebe saw he was pale, she saw also that 
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he was calm and cheerful. In a far different sense 
to what she meant, “he had on his front.” 

“There’s a letter just come for ycu,” she said. 
“A boy brought it. It’s onthe parlor table. I don’t 
know who it’s from.” 

David felt the half-recoil of a recently-wounded 
heart, but was reassured in a moment. Whatever 
happened, all was in God’s hands, 

The handwriting was quite strange to him, which 
was no wonder, for it was Christian Harvey’s. George 
had heen intending to obey her counsel, and visit 
Blenheim House that very morning, but had awoke 
with a severe cold, which would probably confine 
him at home for some days. In the course of the 
morning he and Christian had seen the ugly para- 
graph in the Hackney Mercury, and had conferred to- 
gether thereon. Visiting David being out of the 
question, Christian proposed that they should invite 
him. 

“Tt is a breach of all etiquette,” George had said. 

“ My dear,” said Christian, laughing, “let etiquette, 
as the school-books say of temper, be your servant, 
and not your master. Would you stand on this 
etiquette, if David Maxwell were your brother ?” 

“ But then he would be sure to understand, and 
not to take offence,” George answered. 

“J think that now,” pleaded his wife; “ I see your 
argument, and it would be right in many cases. But 
I do believe, from all I heard of David Maxwell 
whiist I lived in Uncle Devon’s vicarage, and from 
all I have noticed of him since, that he is a true 
Christian, and quite ready to believe the same of 
other people, if he can only find the least reason. 
Therefore, he will not suspect me of telling a lie, 
when | write the truth, that you are unable to leave 
the house, and he will credit us with the kindly in- 
tention of drawing him a little out of his loneliness. 
I feel sure he will, George, because if he declined 
the invitation, I feel that I myself shall believe the 
excuse he gives, and shall not fancy that he has 
taken a tiff.” 

“ Is that womanly logic ?” George asked, playfully. 
“Whether it is or not, there is something in it, 
Chrissy. So take your own way, and write the note 
yourself, for you have a wonderful knack of convey- 
ing your own kind heart between the lines of the 
commonest compliment. You have a genius for 
writing notes, Chrissy.” 

“I do wonder whether he will come,”’ George re- 
marked, presently, as his wife sat down to her desk. 

“] am sure he will,” she said. 

There was an under-note of meaning in her voice, 
which made George look up and observe, “ Why, you 
inconsistent woman! You said just now, that you 
would quite believe any reason he gave for staying 
away.” 

“So I should,” said Christian, oracularly ; “ for it 
would be a very good reason that would keep him 
away from us,” 

“ Why from us, particularly, in the name of won- 
der?’ George asked. 

“ Because you are Millicent Harvey’s brother,” his 








wife answered, succintly, and looked at her husband, 
who looked back at her. Their own courting-days 
were not so very long past ; and George Harvey un- 
derstood at once. 

Somehow he exclaimed, “ Poor fellow!” It was 
not in reference to Dayid’s circumstances; for George 
Harvey did not know very much about them. The 
details that Milly had heard from Fergus Laurie she 
had kept to herself. George quite supposed that 
David would be thrown chiefly on his own resources 
—but it never struck him that the revelation of that 
day’s Mercury would be almost fatal to his medical 
pursuits, and so set him back once more at the very 
beginning of life. But even so, one with George 
Harvey’s past was not very likely to despair of any- 
body’s future. Still, George’s first exclamation waz, 
“ Poor fellow!” Then he asked, “ How do you know 
about it, wife ?” 

“By my wisdom,” she replied, with a smile thai 
was halfsad. “I can’t help knowing.” 

“ And does my Chrissy think she will try her skill 
at a little match-making?’ George asked, rather 
gravely. 

“ No,” said Christian, quickly, looking up from her 
letter. “ In this particular instance, I almost wish | 
did. Milly does not care for David Maxwell.” 

“Not now,” said George, rather archly. 
these things grow. I don’t think it is doing you 
justice to say that I fell in love with you the firs 
evening we met at the vicarage. But 1 may admit 
that I was deeply impressed. Yet, of course, you 
did not care in the least for me till a long time after- 
ward.” 

Christian’s color deepened, and she gave just the 
least little pout. ” at has nothing to do with, the 
present instance, sir,” she said, loltily, “ Fof, a 


“Ry, 
au 


any rate, I cared for nobody else.” 

“That infers that Milly does,” said George, 

His wife gave him another quick look. “I know 
” she answered. 

“Who is it?” George asked, with keen, brotherl; 
interest. 

“T shall not tell,” replied his wife, laughing. 

“Secrets?” said George. “ Chrissy, 1 am ashamed 
of you. You should hear nothing that you cannot 
tell your husband.” 

“I have heard nothing, and seen nothing, except 
what your majesty’s self has also seen and heard,” 
Christian replied. “Yet, I know, notwithstanding. 
I can feel when there’s love in the air, just as I can 
when there’s thunder! But I never frighten people 
by prophesying storms, only just get them to take 
their waterproofs as a precaution against a possible 
shower! And so, I just watch the poor things who 
are getting into love, and help them where I can, 
without frightening them by telling them what a 
terrible bit of their life they are coming to!” 

“Do you mean to say you know before they know 
themselves?’ George asked, 

“ Oh, dear, yes, long before,” said Christian. “The 
parties concerned always seem the very last to find it 
out. Dear Milly does not know in the least!” 
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‘If I may ask so much,” George went on, «y| 
should like to inquire if the mysterious somebody is 
also in love.” 

“ Well, yes, in his own way,” Christian admitted, 
half reluctantly. 

“That is all you can say for him,” said George; 
“ And do you think he knows of Milly’s liking?” 

Christian paused half a moment. “A great 
deal better than she does herself,” she said, ener- 
getically. 

“It is clear to me that if you had your own way, 
you would depose this favorite and substitute David 
Maxwell,” observed George. 

“Yes, I should,” said Christian. “But then I 
have no right even to wish for my own way !” 

“You must find it wonderfully interesting to be in 
secret sympathy with all these matters, Chrissy,” 
George remarked, 

Christian shook her head thonghtfally. 
and it isn’t,” she answered. “It may be always in- 
teresting, but sometimes it is sad too. It is pleasant 
enoigh when, in all apparent innocence, one can 
contrive to convey a little counsel or comfort. But 
it is dreadfully painful when one daren’t say what 
one knows, and yet see help is needed that can’t be | 
given without doing so. But one can always pray, | 
George, and that is really the safest interference in | 
love affairs, at any rate, till all is over, and people | 
want cheering or keeping up to their own best 
selves.” 

“I suppose my mother felt that,” said George, 
“for though I know what a deep interest she must 
have taken in our marriages, it was wonderful how | 
she never gave any advice. In my sister Hatty’s 
love affair, before she married Webber, Milly and I | 
were very ready with our dogmas, but mother was 
only especially silent and sympathetic, till, as you 
say, it was all over, by Hatty’s own act, and then she | 
made no secret of her approbation.” 

“Ah!” said Christian, “I have always admired 
Hatty so much for the courage with which she did | 
what she felt was the right and just thing both for | 
herself and her lover. 
courage to do it, George. The world does not help 
one. It either believes that the heroine of a broken 
match was ‘jilted,’ or it insinuates that if it be pos- 
sible the breaking was her own act, then she is no 
true woman, but a false and fickle coquette. As if | 
the mistake of a foolish engagement could be cured | 
by carrying it on to a foolish marriage! Why, | 
when the love is gone, it is the very kindest thing | 
left to do, to remove the vow which is not yet 
irrevocable.” 

“TI believe it is,” said George, thoughtfully. “TI}| 
remember that Hatty’s final refusal seemed to atir | 
up that young Westbrook into a new manliness, I | 
should not have thought it was in him to write such | 
a sensible, sorrowful letter as he wrote to Hatty | 
before he went away. I wonder what has become | 
of him?” 

“ And now,” observed Christian, as she sealed up 
her letter, “as we are to have a visitor to supper, | 


For it takes a great deal of | 


| 
i 
| 
| 


| fearing lest he should intrude too soon. 


~ it is | 


|is neither troublesome nor expensive. 
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it is time that I retired to the kitchen to superintend 
the pudding.” 

This, therefore, was the letter which half an hour 
after, David stood reading in his dreary parlor :— 

“ Dear Mr. MaxweELu,—My husband has been 
intending to call on you for some days, but delayed, 
Just as he 
had resolved to procrastinate no more, he finds 


| himself confined to the house by a severe cold, 


Under these circumstances, we take the freedom of 
asking if you will give up this evening to us here? 


| We shall be quite alone, and supper will be ready 


at nine. We both trust you will excuse the great 
informality of this invitation, and with the assurance 


| of our deepest sympathy, 


“TI remain, yours faithfully, 
“ CHRISTIAN HARVEY.” 


“Phebe,” said David, as she came in to remove 
the dinner dishes, “I shall be out this evening. I 
am invited to Mr. George Harvey’s.” 

“Tm glad to hear on’t, Mr. David, returned 
Pheebe, sincerely. “Dearie me,” she added to her- 
self, as she wentalown the passage, “he isn’t in- 
vited out so often but that it’s real wonderful it 
should be thisevening. Those Harveys ’ll have seen 
the Mercury. Well, one can do with an enemy, if 
one’s friends closes round ’em. 
the right sort of people.” 


Them Harveys are 


CHAPTER VIII. 
OTHER FOLK’S TROUBLES. 
TT‘HERE was nothing special to relate about David’s 
visit to Mr. and Mra. George Harvey. Indeed, 


its charm lay in the absence of anything special. It 


was an evening “at home,” in the true sense of the 
There were just two candles lighted as there 
would be, when George aud Christian were alone. 
And though Christian sat unemployed during the 
first hour’s conversation, she had a little work- 
basket at hand directly George brought forward 
the chess-board, Then, though the supper-table was 
graced with a pudding, all of its arrangements were 
of that easy simple sort which assure a guest that he 
It is fitting 
to make elaborate festival in honor of the friend 
who can be expected but seldom: the best compli- 
ment to the near neighbor who may become the 
familiar visitor, is to admit him at once to the pri- 
vate style of home. Then the little servant was 
summoned to family prayer and dismissed to bed, 


word, 


| and David felt that the evening which had been such 


a pleasure to himself had been no hindrance or bur- 
den to anybody else. 

There was not much “clever” talk. Both George 
and Christian knew of better mental exercise than 
metaphysical gymnastics. They preferred to think 
less about thinking than about the common world 
around them, and found that upon the whole, this 
training gave them an immense advantage in the 
metaphysical gymnasium, whenever they chose to 
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trifle there awhile, just as athletes are made by 
climbing genuine mountains, not by trudging useless 
tread-mills. Neither of them were at all averse to 
such “rounds” as they had taken with Fergus and 
Milly at the Lauries’ tea-party, but they and their 
opponents set a far different value on them. With 
George and Christian they were scarcely a means to 
an end; just a pause in the business of life, to count 
up the items. With Milly, they were a delight, a 
holiday, something to which she felt as a child feels 
to household work while it is still “play,” before it 
has set duties of dusting rooms and bed-making. 
With Fergus, they were the end. To have grand 
ideas and to associate with those who had, and to 
live a life that might be filled with such an atmos- 
phere, was the form into which his ambitions were 
gradually shaping themselves. He never reflected 
that even a marble palace, with all its beauty, is not 
a desirable residence, unless its foundations are sound 
and right! 

The group in George Harvey’s parlor talked about 
very much the same subjects as were probably being 
discussed in the laborers’ cottages just behind their 
house. They talked of the good works that were 
going forward in the parish, of the recent proceed- 
ings in parliament, of chess tactics, of the quality of 
the muslin that Christian was embroidering. But it 
was the talk of cultivated people. A pedant cannot 
hide his vulgarity in his learning, and thought and 
refinement will come forward even in chat about 
dusters and darning-needles, just as a_ beautiful 
woman remains beautiful in the homeliest garments. 

Even with the shadow of death new upon him, 
and the still more recent horror 0; the weekly paper, 
David was far less silent than he had been at the 
Lauries. He quite wondered at himself. But the 
mute of one circle is frequently the wit of another, 
and the characters that we get are often the reflection 
of those who give them! 

But after they had read the evening lesson, and 
sung Ken’s beautiful Evening Hymn, ard kneeled 
together round the family altar, and the servant was 
gone, and the curious hush of a completed day closed 
over the little household, a kind of silence fell upon 
the three, in which they seemed to draw nearer to 
each other than in the conversation which had gone 
before. They spoke in low voices of the chapter 
which had just been read, and then they sat and 
gazed into the fire. And they all knew what was in 
each other’s thougiits, and David felt a comfort in 
the knowledge. It was like the grasp of a friendly 
hand on a dark and dangerous road. And when he 
rose to go, he could not depart without letting 
them see the gratitude with which his heart was 
overflowing. 

“Jt was so good of you,”—it was Christian he 
addressed (perhaps it was easier to look into her 
face, because her eyes were not so like Milly’s, as 
George’s were). “It was so good of you to invite 
me here to-night. I know why you did it, Mrs. 
Harvey.” 

“Tt was so good of you to come!” Christian an- 





swered, with straightforward kindliness. “ And it 
has been such a pleasure to us to have you! And | 
don’t think you will be any the worse for it.” 

David turned away for a moment to regain his 
voice. George laid his hand kindly on his shoulder, 
“Come in and see us as often as you can,” he said, 
“T think I shall like to talk over old times with you. 
J can’t do that with many new acquaintances, and | 
can’t make friends without it.” 

And David was only able to grasp their hands, 
and rush out into the night. He had said in his 
heart that morning, “God, though Thou slay me, 
yet will I trust in Thee.” And this was God's 
slaying. 

When he regained Blenheim House, he found 
somebody waiting for him. 

“Mr. Laurie’s been sitting here a long while,” 
Phoebe said. “I told him I did not think you’d be 
very late, and so he said he’d stay. No, Master 
David, he’s not in the surgery. He went toward the 
dining-room, and I thought he might as well, so | 
stuck a bit of fire in the grate, and giv him the news- 
paper to amuse hisself with.” 

Fergus was seated in the easy-chair, with his feet 
on the fender, It might be but the effect of the great 
dingy room, or the big black chair, but somehow he 
looked particularly small and delicate. He jumped 
up, and responded rather heartily to David’s shake 























of the hand, It was not a habit of his, and David 
thought the extra warmth was a special sign of 
friendly sympathy. This young man was David's 
nearest friend, and David’s heart felt so warm and 
open that he could lay candid claim on his fellow- 
feeling. 

“IT suppose you've seen the Mercury to-day, Fer- 
gus,” he said. It was . relic and proof of their old 
boyish intimacy that they always called each other 
by their Christian names, 

“Yes; no. I never read the Mercury—it is not 
worth the trouble. Oh, I know what you mean, 
though. I did not see it. But Robina told me, It 
won’t matter, David. Don’t let it hurt you, and then 
it won't.” 

It was all true; and now that far other treatment 
had warmed and opened David's heart, he could 
accept its truth, and feel the better for it, just as the 
carefully nursed convalescent grows strong enough 
to bear and benefit in a strong sea-breeze. 

It braced him to say frankly, “ But I think it will 
make it hard for me to be a doctor. I must try 
something else.” 

“ Well,” said Fergus, almost impatiently. “ You’ve 
only got yourself to iake care of, and I don’t pity any 
man who can’t do that.” 

“No,” David answered, and passing from his own 
difficulties, went on; “and so you are going to set up 
for yourself, Fergus. Miss Harvey let me into the 
secret, because she thought I would be sure to know 
it. She told me to tell you this.” 

“She has told me all about it herself,’ said 
Fergus. “I called upon her this evening, before I 
came here.” 
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And he had been there yesterday, too, David 
knew. Two consecutive evenings—well, well! 

“Yes,” Fergus observed, “I am determined to 
I can’t go on any more 


make a plunge for myself. 
I’ve been out of 


in the old humdrum, stupid way. 
my element for a long time. I had no scope, and I 
must have some.” 

“T don’t doubt you'll get it, Fergus,” said David. 
“I think you will do admirably. You're so clever 
and persevering.” 

“IfI only had the start!” Fergus ejaculated, al- 
most bitterly, “‘but it is awfully hard to be kept 
down in slavery for want of a little paltry money. 
You see I’ve nothing of my own to turn over, David. 
I’ve never been able to save anything. I might, if I 
had not had duties to perform toward others.” 

David kept silence, almost wishing for the first 
time that his father had left him some smal! legacy, 
which he might put into Fergus’s hands, the loan to 
be regarded as a small recognition of the profit and 
pleasure he had derived from Fergus’s friendship. 

“T could do a great deal with so little,” Fergus 
proceeded, “ for the business is one where most of 
the profits are so quick that one may safely take 
credit for everything but a very small outlay.” 

“You think you could get credit if you fairly 
stated your case?” said David. “I suppose the 
dealers are kindly inclined to give a young beginner 
a start.” 

“Kindly!” echoed Fergus, with scorn. “ They 
know it’s the best thing they can do. It is for their 
own interest. They secure a customer who perhaps 
would not come to them if he had his money in his 
hand at the time. It is everybody’s interest to serve 
a beginner, because it is the only chance of binding 
By and by his goodwill is not to 
But, of course, it is, as you 


him to themselves. 
be bought at any price. 
suy, very kind of them.” 

“ Have you made any arrangements with anybody 
yet?” David asked, being sincerely interested. 

“T can’t ask those who have dealings with the old 
firm,” Fergus answered. “It would be no use, they 
would not do it.” 

“Why not?” David inquired. 

“ Because they would think I was planning an op- 
position. Of course, it is not. I shall do good to 
myself without harming the old firm. I believe in 
competition. I have a right to sell a little cheaper 
than them, if I choose to work harder for smaller 
profits,”’ 

“T suppose so—yes,” David assented, with a voice 
more dubious than his words. 

“Still, as I say, there might be an adverse feeling 
in that quarter,” Fergus went on, “and therefore | 
would rather begin on a new field altogether. Who 
do you think I have been talking it over with to-day, 
David?” 

David would not attempt to guess. 

“ With Webber, the stationer, Millicent Harvey's 
brother-in-law,” Fergus stated with a suppressed 
sense of triumph. ‘“ Yousee some of his dealers deal 
also in the class of paper which I require—paper for 


decorative purposes—it is that branch of our business 
that I shall keep to chiefly—at any rate, at first. I 
went to him and explained what I thought of doing, 
and how I was situated, and asked if he would mind 
speaking for me tothe dealers. I put it in this way: 
I asked him if he would mind trusting me a little 
himself, and he said no. Then I said would he just 
mention me to the dealers, and say as much for me 
tothem. And he said that was a small thing to do 
to serve an industrious young man, and he was only 
sorry that he could not be sure it would have more 
influence. But I know Webber has weight. He is 
not a large customer, but he pays as he goes. He 
might make a splendid thing even of that little busi- 
ness of his if he had more spirit, and launched out a 
little. But Webber has settled down in a rut, and 
just jogs on. Yet he’s a good fellowin his way. He 
quite took to me. I dare say he felt I might bring 
a little new blood into his own commercial transac- 
tions. He asked me to dine withthem. So I did.” 

“Then you saw Mrs. Webber?” David asked. 

Fergus gave one of his expressive sounds of dis- 
like. He had a whole vocabulary of these, 

“There’s a narrow, commonplace woman for you,” 
he said. “TI don’t believe she thinks of anything but 
her needlework and cookery. And she’s so afraid of 
losing the penny she has, that I don’t believe she’d 
open her hand to grasp a diamond that was held to- 
ward her. I know she was worrying herself in won- 
der over what business was passing between Webber 
and me. That’s the kind of woman to keep a man 
down, David.” 

“Tf she is what you describe her, she must be very 
different to her sister,” said David, who had never 
met Hatty Webber. 

“So she is—indeed, not a pleasant woman to have 
I don’t think 
she likes me. Well, if he 
serves me, perhaps he’ll find the benefit does not end 


in one’s family at all, in my opinion. 
I fancy Webber does. 


there.” 

There was a pause. Then David observed, “So, 
I understand Miss Millicent is engaged to work for 
you.” 

“Yes. It will be better for her. They don’t treat 
her in the right spirit, and she can't find it pleasant 
to work for them. In fact, she has powers above the 
work which they have for her. You know, David, I 
have a great ideal of business life, and it has been 
growing upon me very much lately. I think a firm 
and all its assistants should work together harmo- 
niously—each for each other—as well as for himself. 
Does it not only seem right, David, that each man in 
a concern, down to the porter, should be so respected 
for his share in it, that he should be drawn up from 
feeling that his sole interest therein is how much 





wages he can get for how little work ?” 

“Certainly, that is most desirable,” said David, 
“that is the teaching of the Gospel itself—the aboli- 
tion of mere eye-service, the working as ‘unto God 
and not unto man.’” 

“But how is it to be done?” Fergus went on. 
“While we are dealing with ‘human nature,’ we 
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must appeal to ordinary human instincts, not to ex- 
traordinary spiritual aspirations. To give an in- 


stance: I happened to hint to Miss Millicent, that | 


I should like her to do her very best, because so 
much would depend upon the beauty and originality 
of the first designs issued by a new house. And un 
der that stimulant, doubtless, she really has excelled 
herself! That is what I mean. I think every one 
should have an actuality set before him, beyond his 
mere cash receipt.” 

“But every man has that already,” said David. 
“ Because it is his duty to God and man to do his 
best.” } 

Fergus gave an impatient gesture. 

“Granted,” he answered; “but may not duty be 


’ 


taught by making it interest as well? If aman can- | 
not climb a hill by his unaided strength, is it a sin 


to give him a stick to help him up? That is what I 
purpose todo. To make the interest of all whom I 


employ identical with my own, so that my workers | 
will not be getting their ordinary wages the week | 


before I am bankrupt, and getting no more than their 
ordinary wages when I become a millionaire. To 
give each an interest in our prosperity and adversity 
proportionate to his position therein, and to recog 
nize other duties between us than the hard, coarse 
tie of so much work done so much money paid.” 

“Tt isa grand idea,” said David. “It is something 
like Robert Owen’s theories. And yet they did not 
work well.” 

“T have read his works,” Fergus answered ; “ and 
I think I can account for his failures. He carried 
them outside the beaten track, and put them in prac 
tice in ways that can only beexceptional. My scheme 
would be to keep them in the beaten track, and apply 
them to necessary conditions of life. Not to found 
communities, sure te attract the dreaming and un- 


settled. But to start a practical business, in no out- | 
ward respect to differ from its neighbors on either | 


hand.” 

“Tt struck me,” said David, “that Mr. Owen had 
tried to get Christianity without Christ.” 

“ Well,” said Fergus, unheeding this remark, “ to 
this dream I devote my life. Not to money-making 
though if its fulfilment brings money, well and good. 
I think I know how to use it. Do you know, David, 
ic is far harder to be kept from this dream of mine 
for want of a little money, than it would be if it was 
purely an ambition for myself!” 

“T can believe it, Fergus,” said David, quite 
tenderly, with his hand on his friend’s shoulder. 
We can often sympathize with feelings presented to 
us by another, though they would never have entered 
our own hearts, whether because above or below 
them. David himself would have trusted God to 
find capital for His own work; nay, would have 
doubted his own call to it, till God gave a leading 
by clearing the way. Certainly, any undue longing 
of his own, David would have checked as the sign 


of a self-seeking, at variance with God’s will. But | 


in Fergus, it looked like nothing but the ardent zeal 
of impatient benevolence, 


| 


“There will be a way found for you, Fergus,” he 
said, gently, with a reverend reticence. 

“Yes, I don’t doubt it; as fast as one is disap- 
| pointed in one chance, another rises, if one keeps 
| one’s eyes open,” said Fergus He had almost 
thought that David himself, in the dismemberment 
of his home, might have a little money at his own 
disposal. But it seemed not so, For Fergus felt 
sure David would have volunteered it if he had, 
|“ Why should he not?” Fergus would have argued, 


| 





“Tt would be sure to be a good investment, and, be- 
sides, people should risk something for friendship.” 
| So Fergus went home, to think out new schemes. 
'And David went to bed. And that night prayer 
| with him meant thankegiving for God’s goodness to 
himself and petition fur help for “ his dear friend 
struggling with difficulties.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
A NEW FIRM. 
\ een next day, the dead surgeon’s next kinsman 
came to Blenheim House, 

He sat closeted in the surgery with David for 
more than two hours, while Phebe went about her 
kitchen, dumbly agitated, hoping that nothing was 
happening to “ worrit” her darling further. 

This country cousin, a Maxwell, only comes into 
this history attthis point. But his character colors 
it, as any character may color whole histories that 
it touches but once. 

He was a just man, who sought to give everybody 
fall measure, and then a little over, in case there was 
any mistake in the pressing down. He kept a mill 
and a great corn-chandler’s shop, and most of the 
poor people in his native town dealt with him, bé- 
cause he served them .wre liberally than anybody 
else. But he never gave any alma. 

He had not seen Mr. Maxwell more than once or 
| twice, and had as little regard as respect for him. 
| He was not a rich man, though well-to-do, and most 
| of his property was of that business-like kind which 

would be sure to suffer in transmission to his family 
of five daughters. It was a pleasant prospect to 
contemplate funded property worth already nearly 
| three hundred a year, and which could be set wholly 
aside to accumulate for his girls, It was none the 
less pleasant for being a great surprise, for though 
he was fully aware of the unhappy circumstances of 
Mr. Maxwell's household, he had always concluded 
that there would be a will to bestow the rights which 
the law withheld. Had there been any such will, 
he would not have looked too closely into it, nor 
raised any point that the lawyers could pass over. 
But as there was none, as his uncle had not thought 
fit to take the trouble of protecting those whom he 
might have felt their kindred were likely to regard 
| as natural enemies, this kinsman felt quite ready to 
have his rights, and determined to be sure that he 
had them all. He would himself see the certificate 
| of the surgeon’s tardy marriage, and being forced to 
{accept it, did so with a grunt, and felt as if Mrs, 
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Maxwell had wronged himself, and the woman that | 
had gone before her, and that woman’s child. Very 
likely his note to David had been kinder for that | 
feeling. We are the friends of those who have a 
common enemy. 

“Your father must have known that he had put | 
that woman in a position to benefit by his property,” 
he said, “and therefore it becomes doubly shameful 
that he made no provision for you.” 

“Tt does not signify,” David answered, quietly ; 
“T am now in no worse position than many law- 
fully-born children whose parents have no money to 
leave them.” 

‘*No, I know you are not,” said the other, “but it 
seems 80 hard that you should be outside the law, 
and she within it, though she has no more moral | 
right. More moral right! A thousand times less! 
I must speak plainly to you, young man. There is | 
no help for it. And you mast set the pain at the 
door of those who do the deeds, not at theirs who 
have to name them afterward. You must know 
yourself that it was very bitter for all our people 
when your mother went astray with the surgeon. 
But there was a different feeling about her and this 
other woman. She was a poor young thing, five 
years younger than he was. And her friends, though 
they were poor, were honest people, and were just as 


angry and pained as we were, and were ready to 
move Heaven and earth to get her to leave such a 
man and such a way of life. And then she soon 
died—dwindled away, as we heard, And atthe very 
last she got a man to take her in his cart twenty 
miles across country to some of her own people. 
We heard that she could not speak when she got 
there—but I daretsay you know all the story well.” 

“No, I do not,” David answered, sadly. “I have 
never heard a word about my mother.” 

“Ts it really so? Well, we heard about her in 
the different ways that people do hear. That was 
all we heard; but her going back, and dying as it 
were on the very threshold of decent folk that she 
knew would have nought to do with her unless she 
was repentant, made us have gentler thoughts of her, 
don’t you see—the blame dropped in two, as it were, 
and half of it turned to pity. But this other woman 
was of quite another sort. She was older than the 
surgeon to begin with—three years older. And she 
knew all about his family and the property he had. | 
And she went into her bad ways, in a business 
fashion, with her eyes wide open. And they visited 
her, and came back to our town, taking airs about 
I suppose you’ ve 


the fine place their sister lived in! 
seen them here, sir?” 

“Yes,” David said, not adding that he had never 
seen much of them, having always been hustled off 
into the kitchen whenever they came, during his 
childhood; and having voluntarily betaken himself 
to the surgery on such occasions in later times. 

“T can assure you all this was exceedingly bitter 
to our family,” the kinsman went on. “I know that 
your father’s own mother, and his sister, too—my 
poor dead mother—urged on the ceremony of mar- | 


|warmly. “But, ought I to take it? 
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riage. The surgeon’s way of life gave them great 
grief and anxiety, and they felt it was no use hoping 
for any improvement while he continued living in a 
course of direct sin. But they never contemplated 
such an issue as the present. We always supposed 
that a man in your father’s circumstances would be 
sure to make a very explicit will. It seems awfully 
unjust, that by a mere legal superiority, that woman 
gets her full rights, while you have nothing!” 

“T have a right to nothing,” said David; “ there- 
fore, I am not the loser by her gain.” 

The miller shook his head. All his speech was 


| but the preamble to a thought that had been in his 


mind all the way upto London. Jt had kept him 
awake two or three nights, and had made him deny 
his wife when she had snggested the purchase of two 
or three mild luxuries as a fitting mark of their ac- 
cession to property. It was a thought which he had 
not welcomed. He had only not thrust it away or 
silenced it. He was a man who had never denied 
himself to landlord or tax gatherer, however incon- 
venient their visits might be, and so he had learned 
to confront any idea that presented itself as a duty. 
If it was a duty, he would meet it and do its beheste, 
not gently and kindly and cheerfully, as we drop 
our Sabbath offerings in the Holy House, but fully 
and painfully, as we pay a bill, even when we think 
it overcharged. This thought at last framed itself 
reluctantly into words. 

“] must do something for you myself, David Max- 
well,” he said. 

And then he went on, more briskly, putting out 
his ideas just as they lay in his mind, with that 
strange lack of connection common to people not 
given to utter thought, especially thought made half 
of feeling: “I’ve said so to myself ever since I 
found that though I can take your share, I can’t 
touch that woman’s. I’m sure you'll be a credit to 
us to what you might have been, my lad. You've 
got your Grandmother Maxwell’s face, and she was as 
much a saint as any woman can be. [| don’t know 
who your father took after, but not after her. You’re 
the most of grandson she has left behind her, for 
mine are all girls. And I’m not a rich man. I only 
rub along. But as we never expected any of this 
money at all, we can do without it for another year, 
and give you over the three hundred pounds. It will 
give you a fair start. I’d only five hundred when 
I began life myself, for though my mother had 
share and share alike with your father, my father 
got through nearly all of it. It’s a kind of way in 
the world. Some people can’t spend money fast 
enough, and others find it terribly hard to get. I’ve 
often worried over my poor girls. But that’s all 
right now; and they won’t be poorer for giving you 
a help.” 

“It is so very good o° you,” David answered, 
Let me think.” 

“ Of course you ought to take it,” said the miller, 
and having stoutly made the offer, began to feel 
lurking wishes that David would resolutely put it 
aside. 
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David would have done so directly, but that it 
seemed to him that this might be a Godsend, given 
by his hand to Fergus Laurie. Once this idea 
flashed into his mind, practical arguments came 
trooping up to support it. He had certainly not 
been chargeable to his father for years—never since 
he first took the teacher’s place in the Hackney 
Academy. And of late, since he had been in the 
surgery, he had positively saved his father much 
expense, and consequently increased, so far, his 
property. Then, again, it had certainly been his 
father’s bounden duty to give him some such start in 
life as this gift would render possible, As for taking 
it, David was clear-minded enough to perceive that 
he wovld have to stand indebted to somebody, and 
to whom more fairly than to this blood relation, who 
was at least a greater gainer by the poor, disreput- 
able dead surgeon than anybody else could be? 
Then, again, David reflected that, if he prospered in 
life, he could amply repay this gift in many ways, 
without even seeming to turn restive under the 
burden of gratitude. And if he did not prosper, this 
did not defraud any of what was really his own—a 
comfort that could scarcely attach to help from any 





other quarter. 

“T will take it, sir,” David said at last, looking 
straight in the miller’s troubled, watching face. 
“ And I cannot thank you enough in words.” 
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“Well, I hope you'll get on. Anyhow, I believe 
you’!] be no discredit to our name, as you well might 
have been, all things considered.” 

The miller stayed in Blenheim House for some 
days, winding up affairs; but this conversation, with 
its result, was the only point where he touches our 
story. Most readers will not regret that he stayed 
in it sueh a short time, but will be almost as glad to 
get rid of him as of Mrs. Maxwell. And yet this 
single recorded action is a good one. But his is a 
character which never gets iis share of the toleration 
and charity which goes about the world, begging to 
be allowed to enfold all* shades of profligates and 
prodigals. There is patience for weakness, but no 
patience for hardness. Folks make excuses for the 
man who slips into the slough of his worst nature, 
but cannot endure him who struggles out of it so 
hardly that be cannot sit gracefully on its edge! In 
the world’s eyes, it is better to have no line of duty 
at all, than to have one with no beauty curves about 
it! There is no joyous welcome about an iron stove, 
though it may give out twice the heat of the dancing 
wood-fire. But it is better to have virtues hidden 
within one’s feshly temperament, than virtues which 
will drop off with it, as will much that passes as 


| good feeling and generosity. There are some people 


who have cause to thank God for nothing so much as 
“that He is greater than their heart, and knoweth 


“Tt’s all right,” said the miller; “of course, I | all things.” 
know you thank me, And I suppose, from what Ij David’s first proceeding was to consult Fergus. 
hear, you'll be made into a doctor.” | He told him all the history, adding that Fergus 
“T think not,” David answered. “Something has | could have the whole use of the three hundred 
come to light which will go much against me in that | pounds, at least until such time as he required a 
character. I will show you what it is.” And he| portion of it. Or he might not need any, if he got a 
went to his own room, brought down the Hackney | situation, and Fergus stood for any security that 
Mercury, and put it into the miller’s hands, | might be required, 
The miller read it, and would have liked to put| “Why shouldn’t you join me?’ Fergus asked, 
his thoughts into some bitter words, but refrained, | abruptly. “Your knowledge of chemistry is just 
and only asked, pointing to the paragraph: “Is it what is wanted in our trade. Put your money and 
true?” | your skill along with my business faculty and econ- 
“Yes,” David answered. “I myself could bring| nection, You will always have an eye on your 
forward proofs, though I never knew what they | capital, and a full share of whatever prosperity 


proved till I read that.” 


comes to us. I will guarantee you something of a 


“Was it infatuation for the study that led the | salary if you like; but I can’t be particularly tempt- 


surgeon into such mean dastardliness—surely he | 
could have afforded to prosecute it in far different | 
ways?” groaned the miller. 





4 


ing in that way, at first, David. You might get 
more of a certainty elsewhere, but scarcely such a 


| prospect! If you come, you must regard your time 
. . | . . 
“He never prosecuted it at all,” David answered, | as well as your money, as an investment, safe indeed, 


sadly. ‘At least, never since my time. He always | but a little slow at first!” 


said he meant to do so, but did not. I think he must | 


“T would do it instantly; I should only be too 


have done this for that purpose at first, and then | glad to do anything to serve you; I know it would 


went on, as a kind of habit.” 


| be serving myself, too,” David answered, eagerly ; 


“That a habit,” said the miller, “and for no pur- | “only I should like to be sure of enough to keep 


pose! Habit indeed! Rather madness |” 


| Phoebe, or I have no right to hinder her getting an- 


David made no answer. He had not lived where | other place. If it was only myself, there would be 


he had for six-and-twenty years without learning | no risk—I would pull! through, at a pinch, on thirty 
that wickedness is either an idiocy or a lunacy of| pounds for a year. But I couldn’t with Pheebe, 
soul. though she’s as cheap a person as there can be, If 

“T shall go into some business where my know- | she knew there was any difficulty, she’d want to go 
ledge of chemistry will be useful,” said David, fore- | out working for herself, and waiting on me besides.” 
ing a cheery tone of voice, as people do when they| “I don’t see why she shouldn't,” said Fergus, 


step out of a charnel-house into the sunshine, | 


“she’s always been used to that sort of thing!” 
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“Jf she must, of course she must,” David replied ; | 
“but I will not make any arrangements that will | 
bring on the necessity. I know you wouldn’t if it | 
were you, Fergus.” 

“ Ah, well, perhaps not. Anyhow, you are right. 
You say you could pull through at a pinch on thirty 
pounds, Surely, Phcebe could do the same,” Fergus 
answered, half carelessly. 

“Of course she could, But that would make 
sixty,” said David. 

“Well, I should hope you don’t think you are 
likely to get less than that the first year you work 
with me?” Fergus observed, almost angrily. ‘“ Double 
that, three times that, I should trust and believe.” 

“Then I shall be only too glad to accept your 
offer,” said David. “The barest living secured, 
especially for Pheebe, and I can cheerfully trust all 
the rest.” 

“T hope you will,’ Fergus answered gravely. 
“For if we are to work well together, you will have 
to trust me a good deal, David. Business tactics are 
peculiar, and I understand them, and you do not, 
and you may often fancy that I am doing queer 
things. I should not like to work with anybody who 
did not feel the greatest confidence in me.” 

“T don’t think I’ve ever given you reason to fear 
I should be mistrustful and suspicious. You must 
trust me to trust you, Fergus,” said David, and so 
the compact was sealed, 

After that Fergus worked with a will. He eecured 
suitable trade premises—parting at once with a large 
slice of David’s capital to pay rent in advance, 
Many departments of work which old, long-estab- 
lished firms did at home, he was compelled to 
arrange for with other houses, from the utter im- 
possibility of procuring heavy, expensive plant. 
About all this he was very candid with David, ex- 
plaining that it must seriously reduce their profits, 
but was better than incurring large burden of debt, 
which candor and caution led David to the erroneous 
conclusion that all that was there was paid for—a 
mistake he easily fell into from his ignorance of the 
prices of machinery and office furniture. This can- 
dor on Fergus’s part prevented David feeling any 
delicacy in making a few inquiries, and with a sense 
of his ignorance, and a simple-minded desire to re- 
move it, he asked two or three questions as to 
prices, etc. To these he always received the fullest 
and most satisfactory answers, but given in a tone 
and manner that led his sensitive kindness to fear 
that Fergus writhed under the idea that his honest 
wish for information was only disguised criticism 
and doubt. So David said to himself that he was 
quite sure Fergus was willing to tell him everything, 
but that it would be kindlier to let pass any acci 
dental omission of information, even at inconveni- 
ence to his own future usefuiness. David had not a 
legal mind, and did not in the least understand that 
the most voluminous affidavit may crumble beneath 
a monosyllable of cross-examination. He innoceatly 

thought that perhaps it was as natural for Fergus to 
be a little reserved on some points as for himself to 
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keep secret that he had been to a lawyer, and made 
a will, bequeathing to Jemima, Sarah, Emma, Kate 
and Anne Maxwell, daughters of John Maxwell, 


| miller, of Yarmouth, any property that he, David, 
| might leave, not exceeding four hundred pounds in 
| value; anything exceeding that sum to go to Phebe 
| Winter. 


Robina Laurie paid a great many visits during 
those weeks of preparation. She called on Mrs. 
George Harvey. She called on Mrs. Webber. She 
connected herself with the Dorcas society, and called 
at the vicarage. She called over and over again on 
Mrs. Harvey and Millicent. Fergus instigated all 
these calls, but he found she obeyed him more 
readily, and he commended her for it. Robina 
Laurie was a woman whose courage and sociability 
lay in her garments, and Fergus had given her ten 
pounds of David’s money to thoroughly replenish 
her wardrobe, which, with Robina, meant to pur- 
chase two dresses, a cloak and a bonnet with a 
feather. Robina knew nothing about her brother’s 
affairs, except the fact—which ought to have had a 
significance even to her—that he had certainly no 
means of his own. Other people knew that he was 
poor, but nobody except his mother and sister—not 
even David—knew that he had nothing, in the literal 
meaning of the word. But Robina felt that she was 
gaining the highest aim of her life when she was 
buying her finery, and this eagerness made it easy 
for her to persuade herself that of course his superior 
talents could command plenty of cash on every side, 
and that she need ask no question whence came the 
particular check to decorate herself. She was very 
condescendingly affable to David Maxwell, remark- 
ing to Milly that her brother’s ability to receive him 
into business at this particular juncture “had hap- 
pened like a good providence for him.” 

All preliminaries were adjusted at last, and one 
fine Monday morning a smart errand boy opened the 
shutters of a newly-painted house, and disclosed a 
blind which announced to the world the new firm of 
“Fergus O. Laurie & Company.” 

( To be continued.) 


Let every one test his own strength and fleetness 
in the race of life; and though it is well to remem- 
ber, and calculate on, the possibility of failure, and 
profit by the experience of others, one is apt to get 
disheartened, or use his strength in meeting im- 
aginary dangers, if he is continually reminded that 
he “ must not be too sanguine; for it is quite likely 
he will not eucceed, when other people, possessed of 
far greater ability and more abundant resources, 


have been known to fail.” 


Goon definitions are rare, as all who consult Web- 
ster’s Unabridged well know. he editor of this 
ponderous volume ought to be grateful to the little 
boy who, when asked by his sister what capital pun- 
ishment was, replied that it was being locked up in 
the cupboard with the jam and other nice things, 
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IN A HURRY. 


BY MISS MARY E, COMSTOCK, 


URRY is the bane of American households. | levy upon a friend 


Home makers fail in their vocation because 
this element of hurry so pervades their lives. 


“in such desperate haste, you 


know.” When in too much of a hurry to write and 


| ask a remittance from papa she was always sure you 


Little children and the boys and girls springing into 


manhood and womanhood do not dare to unburden 
themselves freely to the fathers and mothers that are 


always in a hurry. The ruffled spirit which the | 


pressure of haste gives cannot afford that sympathy 


and cheer wherein young lives can blossom health- | 


fully. The atmosphere of home should have among | 


its prime components rest and leisure. Duties 


thoroughly performed in due season give these. 

The mother is the natural home-maker. From 
her, love and sympathy and helpfulness should 
radiate. Instead of a true home-maker, however, 
the mother is too often simply the worried, impatient 
housekeeper. Happy the household having such a 
presiding genius if it have a baby in it. Baby then 
becomes the centre; receiving from and giving to 
hungry hearts very life elixir. Bestowing smiles as 
boons and sincerest sympathy from wells of reeling 
undefiled, baby makes the “home!” Sometimes 
some attached family servant furnishes far more of 
the real home element than does pater or mater 
familias. Personal wishes are consulted. A help 
ing hand and loving heart are always at this person’s 
bestowal, to give benison. Sometimes it is a help- 
less invalid around whom all circle; simple hospi 
tality of heart making the home atmosphere. 

The mother who lets the moth and rust of per- 


petual hurry corrode the finest part of her woman’s | 


nature, taking away the brightness of her shining, 


abdicates her royalty, and too often reaps legitimate 


reward of seeing her family estranged from her, 
giving their confidence elsewhere, leaving her social 
nature to shrivel amid domestic cares. Her daughters 
are very likely to grow up like herself. 

Estelle Riverton was a charming girl. So stran- 
gers universally said, Beautiful, possessing easy 
grace of manner, the overflow of buoyant health 
and youth finding expression in apparent gay good 
will, to all she was most attractive. She also pos- 
sessed powers of mind of no common order. It 
seemed strange that she had not more heart friends. 


When her engagement to the revered professor was | 


announced every one rather commiserated than con- 
gratulated him upon winning the beautiful young 
girl to be his wife. The mystery of this frame of mind 
could have been explained on rational principles. 


istelle Riverton had been in a hurry all her life. | 
She was always behind time in all her arrangements | 


and preparations. The cause may not seem adequate 
to the result. But there was neither rest nor security 
in her orbit. In the worry and makeshifts and dis- 


appointments of which she had always been the | 


centre, her friends had grown to lose sight of her 
loveliness. In a hurry for an article she should have 
procured long before, she was constantly obliged to 


| 


would be glad to oblige her. Friends lost time in 
waiting for her to fulfil her appointments. - They 
lost time in puzzling over the illegible letters written 
“in such a hurry to catch the mail.” Confusion and 
disappointment seemed to extiale from her very pre- 
sence, though to a stranger meeting her for the first 
time this was not apparent. 

Estelle’s engagement lasted two years while she 
waited for the professor to come home from his 
foreign appointment. Friends laid the flattering 


| unction to their souls that she would be all “ready” 


on her wedding-day. When the guests were come 
and the appointed time for the ceremony had ar- 
rived, one of the bridesmaids had to sit down and 
hem the bride’s veil, while another with quick wit, 
which was needed, cleverly improvised a substitute 
for an article that had been mislaid “in the confa- 
sion, you know.” LHstelle had wished to have the 
clergyman read the marriage service from the iden- 
tical Prayer Book that had been used at her mother’s 
marriage. Estelle had made a point of this, There 
was a prodigious great hurry to find that Prayer 
Book at the last minute. It refused to be found. 
Estelle was married without its aid. She “had to 
keep every one waiting at the last,” she said, she 
| “had been in such a hurry to get her trunks packed 


in season.” Even her ruby lips and sweet voice did 
not give the excuse a pleasant sound to her friends 
on her wedding-day ! | very one had done so much 
for her, too, and she had just hurried and hindered. 
What a bright, oré sty, peaceful home she will be 
|apt to make for the honored professor. Poor 
| Estelle! Poor professor! 
This frightful phantom of hurry needs to be exor- 
cised from our homes by the magic spells of system 
} and moderation. The head of the house is apt to 
| give a restricted, unsympathetic tone to the entire 
| household in his hurry to regain financial footing lost 
in doing as his neighbors do. The mother spends 
| time and strength in miserable makeshifts to imitate 
those who have more means. Let us be independent 
and simple and genuine. Let us bethink ourselves, 
like the poor jaded beast in the highway, to at length 
turn aside, from the blindly hurrying chariot that 


seems to be pursuing us, intothe green, wayside places. 
Let us take time to live rationally, if to do so we have 
to wear simple calico; walk instead of ride; depend 
on the circulating libraries for our reading; use the 
cheapest stationery, and put plain hems for trimming 
on the children’s clothes. Let us take time to walk; 
time to read; time to communicate by letter with 
absent friends; time to get acquainted with the chil- 
'dren and enter through sympathy into their lives. 
Let us take time to love each other and to show that 


| we do. 
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BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. 


No. 


JOMEN nearly always sharpen the bread- 
/ knife on the stove or the stove-pipe. The 


best way I ever found is to sharpen on an 
old barrel -stave or piece of a box in which lime has | 


been mixed, and then put on the smooth edge by 
finishing on a bit of pine. 

The wooden door-step, into which sand and dirt 
has worked, makes a good place to sharpen a knife. 


One of the best housewives in Kentucky always | 
uses lime-water in mixing up her bread. She says 
itis wholesome, If I set yeast at night, and it is | 
likely to have a sour taste, I often use lime-water 
in wetting up. 


Jumbles are nice for tea these summer evenings 
Take a 


half pound of butter, three-fourths of a pound of 


if made after Granny Greenstreet’s recipe. 


flour, and a half pound of white sugar, powdered, 
putting by a little of the sugar to roll them in. Beat 
Make this 
Do not roll on the paste-board, 


two eggs well and add a little nutmeg. 
into a soft dough, 
but break off bits the size of a walnut, roll them in 
the fine sugar, make into rings, and lay them on tins 
to bake an inch or two apart, as they will rise and 
spread. Bake in a moderate oven. 

For fear your dried fruit may become wormy, put 
itin your long pans and heat ae hot as you can in 
While it is hot pack 
it away in strong new paper sacks, and hang in a 
dry place. , 


the oven, without scorching. 


At this season of the year the most careful house- 
keeper is troubled with cockroaches. The nasty 
things! who could eat the crust of his bread if he 
knew a frisky roach had darted across it, or bear to 
touch a cranberry tart if he knew the pestiferous 
insect had jabbed his bill down into it, and tested 
its merits first ? 

We can make a feed for them that will rid us of 
their presence. 

Take equal parts of Indian meal and red lead, 
and make them into a thick batter with molasses, 
and set it in your cupboards and under them. Or, 
mix a teaspoonful of powdered arsenic with the same 
of mashed potatoes, and crumble it up for them; or, 
give them phosphorus mixed in a paste. 
ful about it, and burn or bury anything in which 
you have mixed poison—don’t throw it out-doors. 


Be care 


Two of the members in Deacon Potts’s family like 
brown bread. I wish we all liked it, for I know it 
must be wholesome, although I cannot like the taste 
of it. Something about it reminds me of the smell | 
of the old barn, when I used to climb and creep | 


| Bake in a deep pan three hours. 


VI. 

about hunting eggs—the smell of mouldy boards, 
and rails, and decaying straw, and damp corners 
where the sun never shune. 

For those who like brown bread without yeast, we 
give our recipe. 

Of unbolted corn-meal and] unbolted rye-meal, 
take three pints of the former and two of the latter, 
sift through a coarse sieve separately. Upon the 
corn-meal pour half a pint of molasses, and scald it 
thoroughly, cool with sour milk, or buttermilk, and 


| add the rye-meal, salt to taste; in a little water dis- 


solve soda enough to neutralize the acid of the but- 
termilk. Have it soft or it will be dry when baked. 
Or, if for old 
people with poor teeth, put it in a pudding-pan with 
a tight cover and boil four hours, pouring in boiling 
water as it wastes, and keeping it at the boiling point 
all the time. If mixed up with yeast powders it 


must be baked immediately. 


I called at Sister Bodkin’s the last time I was in 
Pottsville. The girls W inted I should get her 
jacket pattern. While I was there one of the student 
girls, Rosetta Butler, came to ask the doctor what 
would cure her sore mouth. Sister Bodkin said, 
never mind what the doctor would say, but use the 
“Take a 


fresh egg,” said she, “and empty the contents from 


same that is good for babies’ sore mouths. 


the small end, leaving the shell as whole as possible, 
then put in a spoonful or two of strained honey, and 
a few green or dried leaves of sage, set the shell in 
the warm ashes, and let it cook till the strength of 
the sage is extracted, then add a very little burnt 
alum. Apply with a soft swab of old ravelled linen. 
If the sore inclines to be cankerous sore mouth, wet 
the end of your finger, dip it in powdered sulphur 
and touch the sore with it. This will prevent canker 
from eating any deeper. 

The inner bark of common sumach soaked in cold 
water, and sweetened with loaf sugar is recommended 
as good for sore mouth. 


Sirange what queer things will happen! How 
true is that passage of Scripture, “we know not what 
a day may bring forth.” 

Little did I think when I was writing last week, 
that when I resumed my pen again, I would write 
from an invalid’s easy-chair. It is a long story, but 
I will make it brief. 

Father had been talking all this spring about 
going down into the neighborhood of Goose Creek 
Church to buy some Chester white pigs. I think 
there is nothing better for a tired woman than to get 
away from home occasionally, and see how other 
folks live, so I fixed up and went with him. I wore 
a gingham dress, large black bombazine apron, my 
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summer calash, made of gray lawn, and a pair of soft 
woollen gloves. I carried my reticule and my Bay 


State shawl. There has been something like the | 


tetter on my,hands for a good while, and while I am 
doctoring them they have to be kept warm. I 
carried some sweet cakes along in my reticule. 

Father wore his Leghorn hat, newly renovated, 
and let his camlet cloak lie back unfastened on his 
shoulders. 

We stopped at Brother Loomis’s, the Chester pig- 
man. They fed Humbug, and gave us our dinners, 
real hospitable Baptist fashion. The state of religion 
in that neighborhood is fair to average. 

Elder Nutt preaches to them one-third of his time. 
The elder is a widower, about forty-five years of age, 
and boards at Brother Hartman’s. Brother Loomis 
said if the elder were a married man, they could 
afford to hire him for half his time, because then 
they could pay him a part of his salary in meal, 
pork, potatoes, hay and oats, and such like. As it 
is, they have to pay him in money. 

“You're a lone woman, Miss Potts,” said Brother 
Loomis ; “ maybe you and the elder could agree on 
the one p'int—mattermony? Who knows?” 

“ Better marry a preacher than a deacon,” said his 
wife, and she laughed as though she had spoken a 
very witty thing. 

I smiled. 

Father traded for three little white fat pigs. We 
put them in a stout sack, and laid it in the back part 
of the buggy. The poor things squealed nearly all 
the time. 

We were riding over a causeway—I think it is 
called—a low, swampy place, with logs and rails laid 
close together, to make a good road, when an old 
sow, hearing the squealing of the pigs, suddenly 
jumped out of a clump of bushes at the roadside and 
scared Humbug, and she started and ran off. 

Father pulled at the lines with all his might, but 


she only ran the harder. The jolting was intoler- | 


able; the buggy leaped “like a wounded hart or 
roe,” 
their hardest and shrillest, and the sow, with mater- 
nal instinct, followed closely after. 

A man, riding on a snow-white steed, was coming 
down a lane into the road, and seeing the peril, he 
spurred his charger and hurried on to render us his 
assistance. He soon reached us, and tried to head 
Humbug, eo as to bring her to a halt. 

For at least half a mile it was nip and tuck be- 
tween the horses. Now, Humbug never would let 
any other beast pass her on a run; she was too 
plucky for that. 

Oh, such a ride! Whenever I think of it I grow 
faint, and want to smell the camphor. I can see it 
all! Elder Nutt, actuated by the milk of humanity, 
riding as never man rode before; Humbug, with her 
ears laid back, her mane—what was left of it—and 
her tail sailing like banners of glory; and dear 
father a leaning back and pulling on the lines with 
all the strength of his infirm years. His Leghorn hat 
was chucked down on the back of his head; his 





as the poet says; the little Chesters squealed | 


| mera was open; his three teeth and his tongue 
| visible; his eyes sticking out, and his camlet cloak 
| streaming from the back of the vehicle. Sometimes 
| I was on the seat, and again I was down in the bot- 
| tom of the buggy, jolting along with the sack of dear 
| little Chester whites. Some of the time they were in 
my lap, and again, I would be sitting onthem. The 
| sow still followed, squealing along after us. 

The elder’s horse did not gain an inch on the in- 
furiated Humbug. 
| We tried to tell him that it only angered our 
| beast, but the jolting prevented us from saying a 
| word that came out whole. Even a one-syllable 
word would break into fragments that could not be 
put together. 

[ remember nothing after the buggy ran off the 
| side of the the causeway, and I was thrown out. The 
seat fell across my ankle, and the sprain was so pain- 
| ful that I fainted. 

We were near to Brother Hartman’s when it hap- 
pened. The elder took me up in his strong arms 
| and carried me into the house on his bosom. 
| He had read medicine when he was a young man, 
before he was ordained to preach the Gospel, and he 
| examined my ankle to see if any of the bones were 
broken. He expressed great concern, and showed a 
deep interest in my welfare. I was taken home in 
the evening in a carriage. Granny and the girls 
were thankful that the injury was not of a serious 
character. Father escaped without being hurt at all, 
but two of the dear little Chester whites were dead 
when the sack was first untied. 


| 


Elder Nutt called over the next morning to see 
how I felt. I was propped up in the arm-chair, and 
sat and conversed a good while with him. 

He reminds me of King David. He is a holy 
man ; he is not very well educated, but his heart is 
full of the fervor of a religion that knows not the 
limits of education. sie is not what would be called 
a handsome man, neither is he homely. He has a 
heavy beard, and a very high forehead; indeed, I 
may say, it extends to the back of his neck—it re- 
| treats shockingly, but then, what it lacks, is made up 
| in quantity. 

Brother Nutt had been unfortunate in the first 
| year of his ministry, One dark night, while riding 
|}home from a country school-house, where he had 

been preaching the Gospel, his horse went too close 
to a fence, and a jagged end of a stake struck the 
| elder in one eye and tore open the under lid. 
| It must have been a horrible gash! Even now it 
|looks like an open red mouth. That is all I see 
|about my benefactor that is objectionable. I call 
|him my benefactor—my preserver; I feel as if he 
| had saved my life, gathe:ing me up in bis arms and 
| bearing me out of a scene of danger. It was a beau- 
| tifully-romantic episode to happen in the quiet life 
‘of the serene Sister Potts, of the village of Potts- 
| ville. 

A few days after the accident Sister Hartman 
i/came over to see me, and Brother Nutt sent me a 
| bouquet of peonies by her. It was very large— 
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| 


large enough to cover the flaring top of a gallon 
crock. I may be fastidious about bouquets; I like 
almost half the bouquet to be green leaves; this one, | 
culled and arranged by his careful fingers, had not a | 
leaf of green in it. It was beautifully and artistically 
arranged, however. 


I used to be troubled about making icing for cakes | 
leng ago, when the girls were small and had pic- 
nies with their little friends. Ido wish I had known 
this then. 

Take of the*best white sugar one pound, and pour 
over it just enough cold water to dissolve the lumps; 


then take the whites of three eggs and beat them a} 
little, but not to a stiff froth; add these to the sugar | 
| wife do it frequently. 


and water, put it in a deep bowl, place the bowl in a 
veasel of boiling water and beat the mixture. It 
will become thin and clear at first, and afterward | 
begin to thicken. When it becomes quite thick, re- 
move it from the fire, and continue beating it until 
cold, then spread it on with a knife. It is perfectly 
white, glistens beautifully, and is so hard and smooth, 
when dry, that you can write very well upon it with 
a pencil, 


Cousin Barbara Stump took tea with us last night. | 
Bab is such a practical woman that I like to come 
under the influence of her magnetism. She is rais- 
ing four calves this spring. She gives them skimmed 
milk to drink instead of new milk fresh from the 
cow. Father told her he didn’t believe in dish 
water calves, but she laughed and said if ours were 
fed on new milk she would like to compare them 
with her dish-water calves and see which were the 
prettiest. 

She warms the milk and makes a little well-cooked 
corn-meal gruel, and puts into it. Sometimes she 
makes it of flour. Every evening each calf gets a 
raw egg, well beaten up in warm water, and put into | 
the milk, Barbara has the knack of doing every- 
thing well that she undertakes. 

She says she never makes bread and milk poul- 
tice, but makes it of hot mashed potatoes instead. 
It is a clean kind of a poultice, easily warmed, and 
there is no disagreeable leak to it as there is to one 
made of bread and milk. 

For her plants she uses a good pinch of bone flour 
in the water with which she wets them. 

Let me see—what else did she tell me. Oh! she 
makes a delicious preserve of green grapes, and she 
always puts away a half gallon of green grape juice 
for her mince pies in the winter. 

All the old bones that will readily break up finely 
she breaks for her hens, they eat them voraci- 
ously. 

She don’t sell her butter at the stores in Pottsville, | 
to be gobbled up by everybody, or tumbled into an | 
old barrel with all sorts of greasy, lardy, streaked | 
stuff, but sends it to the state of New Jersey, receiv- | 
ing forty cents a pound for it, with a hearty call for | 
more, 

There is nothing better for a sprain than the good 


lold British oil. 


After a great deal of trouble we 


have obtained the correct recipe. 

Take half a pint of linseed oil, half a pint of tur- 
pentine, halfa pint of oil of amber—of mineral tar 
and vil of juniper each one gill. Shake well to- 
| gether, and keep corked tightly. 


When our St. Cecelia, the school ma’am was here 


| the last time, she was carrying home with her a 


volume of poems that she had loaned to a careless 


neighbor. There were two spots of grease on the 
| beautiful new book; they annoyed her exceedingly, 


but Brother Jenkins happened to call while she was 
here, and he said it was the easiest thing in the 
world to take grease out of paper, that he’d seen his 
She brushed the spots over 
lightly with spirits of turpentine, waited till it was 
dry, and then wet the place with alcohol, and the 
page was clean as before, 


I do believe I can tell you, girls, on paper, how it 
is done, I shall be so happy if I can make you un- 
derstand; a pretty new way of wearing hair. It is 
the prettiest style I ever saw, and the beauty is, in 
its being an honest way, with no unsightly stuffing, 
or foundation that is cunningly kept out of sight. 
It is the best for long, coarse hair, that is bright un- 


| derneath, 


First divide the hair into four equal parts. Com- 
mence by lifting up one of the slips behind, holding 
it out straight, and combing it smooth, and wide, 
Now begin up next the 
head, to lift some of the hair over, across, in a way 
to lap some of it quite around a portion of it that 
you hold out straight in your hand. Then wind it 
in a close twist from the head down to the end of the 
hair. When twisted, tack it down between the girl’s 
shoulders and the chair back, so it may not unwind. 
After all four are twisted, tie a narrow black ribbon 
or band around the head, under the hair; let it come 
far down behind and be put back well on the head 
in front. Now take up one of the twists of hair 


and flat, perpendicularly. 


| about as low down at the back of the neck as where 


the hair comes. Make it puff up as loosely a possi- 
ble, stick a pin in at the top of it, under, out of 
sight, and fasten it into the ribbon at the top of the 
head, If the lower end of the puff don’t stay in 
place, straight down the back of the head, fasten it 
to the ribbon. Now carry the twist round the head, 
following the band, tuck the end in and proceed the 


| same way with the others, The twisted hair carried 
round the head makes it seem like a coronal. 


I know [ have told this awkwardly, and maybe it 
will be hard to understand. I’m not gifted in such 


| ways and tricks, and don’t know just the words to 


use, 
You will like this style if you can work from the 
plan I have endeavored to sketch. After the hair 
is put up, ‘ake some narrow blue, or pink, or bright 
green ribbon, make a small bow like we call a 


| double-bow-knot, make a loop stitch on the under 


side, run a hairpin through it, and stick two of 
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these little bows on one side of your head, one a| back the dewy vines and spread our table-cloth on 
little back of your left temple, and the other a little | mosses more exquisitely beautiful than any carpet 
above, and back of your ear. wrought by man’s cunning and ingenuity. 

Now I call that pretty—especially if your face is| In these palaces of awful grandeur we have heard 
round, or not too thin. This is a light, airy way of | the voice of the man of God go up in words of grati- 
wearing hair, and it can’t slip down and at any time | tude and thanks when before only the songs of the 
it will not look odd or unfashionable. birds had broken the solitude. 

This is the way Lily wears her hair. Forathin| Two years ago, after we had spent a very pheasant 
face I like the way Ida used to wear hers, long and | day among the rocks and cascades at Hemlock Falls, 
light and as soft as silk. She combed it all bask | and were just getting ready to put our mogs-Jaden 
smoothly, put in a long comb and pushed it back | baskets in the big wagon, our span of vousifillone 
until the ends came behind her ears, the whole comb | broke loose and ran away, tipped over and br@lée the 
at the back of her head. Then she divided the hair | wagon and left it lying among the trees. 
in two parts and crossed it at the back of her head| It was the maddest sight I ever saw. It was late 
and wound it loosely around the circle that the comb | in the afternoon, and we eleven girls were left alone 
made. jin that wild place six miles from home. Just then, 

The prettiest part of a girl's face, save perhaps the | as if to add to our discomfort, a dreary, drizzling 
curve of cheek and chin, is the temple where the | rain began to fall and the whole sky grew leaden and 
blue tracery of veins show so delicately, and where | | gloomy. 





the silken hair fades away into a hint of paly gold. Bub always laughs at runaways, and fires, and 
I like to see the temples bared, and the hair | fights, and drunk men, and everything he ought not 
smoothed off them by a damp brush. | to. He doubled over and ha-ha’d. I shook him 


Little bows of bright ribbon show off this style of | and said: “ Young man, wisdom is good on all occa- 
dressing hair to advantage, they seem so like gay | sions; think of eleven poor, lone, lorn, miserable 
summer butterflies just alighted. | critters, far from home and all under your care and 

| protection ; some of them invalids, some nervous, 

I can think of nothing better to recommend to | some don’t know how to walk a mile, some are sub- 
your special consideration and attention, than family, | ject to fits of the blues—this is no time for merri- 
or neighborhood, or select party picnics, during this | ment.” Would you believe it! he only laughed the 
month. They are the most enjoyable occasions | | harder. 
know of. | He said: “Oh, Annie and Julia did kick up their 

Don’t forget them, industrious boys and girls; | heels so joyfully, and they made the straps and 
June is a delightful month from which to select two | splinters fly so gloriously that if they had dashed 
or three long days to be spent among wild hills and down the precipice I could not have helped laugh- 
rocky steeps and cool ravines. The October days|ing! Just keep cool, girls ;’ and he kept on laugh- 
are finest in which te visit historical spots and lakes, | ing, till rez ally we began to feel the magnetism of his 
and to take long rides among hills and valleys, and | untimely laugh, and joined him. 
in new places. | After he started off to look for the colts we con- 

Go prepared—take your iron tea-kettle, with all | ferred together x.1d concluded, if he did find thep, 
the conveniences needed, from a hatchet down to | we couldn’t ride home, and then we started home- 
matches and kindlings. Make hot coffee and tea, | ward on foot. 
have cream and sugar, and a good loaf of bread,a| We wore quilts, and army blankets, and comforts, 
bow! of hard, yellow butter covered with cool leaves, and water-proofs, and towels, and fixed curse ay 
cake, jam or jelly, pickles, roast chicken, tarts and | just as ugly and funny and comfortable as we plea, d. 
turnovers. We were all excited and a little reckless “and 

You’!! soon learn what is needed, and what trouble- | dida’t care how grotesque we appeared. 
some thing to leave out, and not to carry too greata| We walked on through the mud and rain, laughing 
variety. and telling stories and joking each other, for nearly 

‘Take a garden-trowel to lift plants and mosses. | two miles, 

Wear good shoes, and dresses that will bear patching| We stopped at the house of a man who had canght 
and washing, and go determined to have a good | one of our horses, and who proposed lending Bub 
time, and you will be surprised at the fan you will | his new wagon and all necessary harness. 

have and the elastic spirits you will bring home with | We accepted the offer and all tumbled into the big 
you. wagon, while the lively colts were full of fire, 

We Pottses have had all kinds of adventures, ex- | prancing and starting at every motion the girls made. 
cept breaking our necks or getting hurt. We have| It was a jolly ride home, The rain increased, but 
hung our tea-kettle in inaccessible places, and our | our spirits rose with it. When we reached home 
camping fire has sent up a graceful curl of smoke in | every girl was as wet as she could be, but not one of 


the wild wood where never a foot trod except the red | us took cold or was sick from the exposure. Even 
man’s. We have dined in the cool shadow of a wall | dear little brown eyed Lottie L., a confirmed invalid, 
of rocks perpendicular two hundred feet high, with | was invigorated by the day’s adventure. 

the rippling river lying at our feet. We have looped! I do most cordially commend family and neigh- 
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CORPORAL P 
porhood and select picnics to the attention of farmer's | 
families. 

Not that starchy kind, where you go in couples! 
and wear all your flimsey finery, and have no enjoy-| 
ment at all. If you have no pretty places to go to,# 
ride off then a dozen miles to the pine woods, or | 
some kind of waterfalls, or even to a large sugar | 
grove.or ‘piece of open woods. Farmers’ families | 
do not take recreation enough, they work too hard, 
and after awhile work becomes a drudgery, and | 
theygpow unhappy and feel as if their lives were | 
che nd failures; as if this world held nothing 
good or-beautiful in store for them. 

I know the truth of the poet’s words: 


“ When the heart bas been fretted by worldly stings, 
It is well to the rich wild woods to go.” 
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tive than ours, as are the souls which dwell in it 
purer than ours. Add to this physical pain the 
overwhelming terror which only utter helplessness 
can feel, and which is the most recognizable quality 
in the cry of a very young child under whipping; 
add the instinctive sense of disgrace, of outrage, 
which often keeps the older child stubborn and still 
throughout—and you have an amount and an inten- 
sity of suffering from which even tried nerves might 
shrink. Again, who does not know—at least, what 
woman does not know—that violent weeping, for 
even a very short time, is quite enough to cause a 
feeling of languor and depression, of nervous ex- 
haastion for a whole day? Yet it does not seem to 
occur to mothers that little children must feel this, 
in proportion to the length of time and violence of 


| their crying, far more than grown people. Who has 


drizzlin ; ie 
’ ling |not often seen a poor child receive, within an hour 


Pvt CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. Se ee 
|small ebullition of nervous irritability, which was 
fires, and iy a tasteful little book called “ Bits of Talk about| simply inevitable from its spent and worn con- 
ought not Home Matters,” written by H. H., and printed dition? 
shook him by Roberts Brothers of Boston, we find two or three| “It is safe to say that in families where whipping 
n all occa- @/ excellent articles under the general head of “The | is regularly recognized as a punishment, few children 
miserable Inhumanities of Parents.” The first of these treats | under ten years of age, and of average behavior, 
r care and ; of “Corporal Punishment,” and is most excellently | have less than one whipping a week. Sometimes 
e nervous, written, We wish every parent would read the whole | they have more, sometimes the whipping is very 
ne are sub- series. We have not room to quote much from the | ‘ 


for merri- 
sughed the 


+k up their 


straps and 


volume in question, but give a few paragraphs: 

“If it were possible in any way to get a statistical 
summing-up and a tangible presentation of the 
amount of physical pain inflicted by parents on chil) 
dren under twelve years of age, the most callous 


severe. Thus you have in one short year sixty or 
seventy occasions on which, for a greater or less time, 
say from one to three hours, the child’s nervous 
system is subjected to a tremendous strain from the 
effect of terror and physical pain combined with 


long crying. Will any physician tell us that this 


ad dashed hearted would be surprised and shocked. If it were | fact is not an element in that child’s physical condi- 
ped laugh- possible to add to this estimate an accurate and tion at the end of that year? Will any physician 
> langh- scientific demonstration of the extent to which such | dare to say that there may not be, in that ‘child’s 
tism of his pain, by weakening the nervous system and exhaust- | life, crises when the issue of life and death will be 
ing its capacity to resist disease, diminishes chil- | so equally balanced that the tenth part of the nervous 
Its we con- dren’s chances for life, the world would stand | force lost in such fits of crying, and in the endur- 
find thep, aghast, ance of such pain, could turn the scale? 
ted home- “Too little has been said upon this point, The| ‘“Nature’s retributions, like her rewards, are 
opponents of corporal punishment usually approach | cumulative. Because her sentences against evil 
d comforts, the subject either from the sentimental or the moral | works are not executed speedily, therefore the hearts 
irsely >P stfind point. The argument on either of these ground of the sons of men are fully set in them to do evil. 
pha, "or made strong @iough, one would suppose, to | But the sentence always is executed, sooner or later, 
ckless * 


n, laughing 
, for nearly 


had caught 
nding Bub 


into the big 
ill of fire, 
girls made. 
creased, but 


paralyze every hand lifted to strike a child, But 
the question of the direct and lasting physical effect 
of blows—even of one blow on the delicate tissues of 
a child’s body, on the frail and trembling nerves, on 
the sensitive organization which is trying, under a 


thousand unfavoring conditions, to adjust itself to | 
the hard work of both living and growing—has yet 


to be properly considered, 

“ Every one knows the sudden sense of insupport- 
able pain sometimes producing even dizziness and 
nausea, which follows the accidental hitting of the 
ankle or elbow against a hard substance. It does 


and that inexorably. Your son, oh, unthinking 
mother, may fall by the way in the full prime of 
his manhood, for lack of that strength which his 
infaney spent in enduring your hasty and severe 
punishments.” 


| Home SunsHine.—Many a child goes astray, not 
| because there is want of prayer or virtue at home, 

but simply because home lacks sunshine. A child 
| needs smiles as much as flowers need sunbeams. 
| Children look little beyond the present moment. If 


ched home not need that the blow be very hard to bring invol- | a thing pleases, they are apt to see it; if it displeases, 
Spats ss 3 untary tears to adult eyes. But what is such pain |they are prone to avoid it. If home is the place 
ure. Even 


ned invalid, 


and neigh- 





as this, in comparison with the pain of a dozen or 
more quick, tingling blows from a heavy hand on 
flesh which is, which must be as much more sensi- 


| where faces are sour and words harsh, the fault- 
| finding is ever in the ascendant, they will spend as 
| many hours as possible elsewhere. 
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UP AND DOWN MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


BY VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND. 


ORE than one person to whom I have tried to | required some nerve to mount a mule, and wind 
M relate it, has urged me to write the history of slowly over miles of ascending bridle-paths, over 

that wonderful day and night. But I always| Adams and Jefferson, and all the stately ante- 
found myself shrinking from the performance. It is | rooms of the hills, until you entered at last into the 
true, the picture had already been “composed,” as | great, solitary grandeur of the presence-chamber 
an artist would say, for me. But where was I to find | among the clonds. 
words which should hold that depth of divine azure,| I have a hankering after those horses—I longed 
that splendor of color, those soaring heights and | to get near them, pull their ears and stroke their 
black-throated depths, the clear, wide grayness of air | noses, and they were more attractive to me, thinking 
and cloud, and all those tender, delicate touches of | where they had been and what they had seen, then 
wavering shadows and bright greens of leaves and | the most splendid equine specimens could have been, 
grasses and silver mountain-streams which fill and | though truth compels me to confess that some of these 
crowd the great canvas in my memory. | veterans forcibly suggested, in shape and gait, that 

There are, however, scenes and events in one’s|immortal animal on which Petruchio rode when he 
life which have their own rights; they have so en- | went to his stormy bridal with Kate. 
larged and enriched our souls, that henceforward we; One morning I made a visit to the stables with the 
are their debtors so far as we have any gift of word | proprietor of the Crawford, and, on a sudden im- 
or song or brush. That day and night up and down | pulse, proposed to him that I should mount one of 
Mount Washington is my creditor, as few others in| the animals, when they were led up to the piazza be- 
my life have been. So I sit down now to discharge | fore starting on the ascent. 
the debt as best I may. | “Tt would be the very next thing to going up 
It was in the delicious days of early September | Mount Washington.” 

that I went, with a party of friends, throngh the} Of course, all this was very absurd; but, if it had 
gateway of the White Mountains, and stopped at the | not been for that ridiculous fancy of mine, I should 
Crawford House. I had no ambition to ascend the | | have missed one of the great experiences of my life. 
Monarch of the Hills. It was bliss enough to roam | Of course, too, the proprietor blandly assented, with 
down the green, wide throat of the Notch, to watch | ja little lurking smile, at the unaccountableness of 
the cascades toss their silver draperies over the | feminine tangents—and there the matter rested, 
stones, to dream through the hcurs and drink the | It might never have occurred to anybody again, 
golden ether of the mountains, and wonder if we/| only, one morning, after a severe rain, which had 
could really’ be sweeping through space with that | delayed the ascent for some hours, the horses were 
same old world that we had left, in the grind and | led up under our winudws, and I could not forego 
struggle and the fool’s-chase of pomp and vanities | the temptation thus set before me. I went out, 


| 


far below. | mounted the animal, who stood meek and quiet as 
In the soft twilights it was pleasant to gather| any bronze horse in one of our parks, with George 
on the piazzas of the Crawford House, and watch | Washington or General Grant astride him, and tried 
for the horses as they poured riderless out of the | to imagine I was tranquilly making the ascent of 
small bridle paths in the woods opposite, and rushed | Mount Washington. 
to their stables, it being the habit of the tourists to|. Meanwhile, I little suspected the conspiracy going 
dismount among the trees a short distance from the | on inside, of which I was the subject. The serenity 
hotel. with which I sat my quadruped, first suggested to 
The sight used to impress me strangely. The | my friends the feasibility of my making the ascent, 
tired, patient beasts, with their drooping heads, had | which, for various reasons, had hitherto been deemed 
been far up in those strange, mysterious latitudes, | impracticable. It was all settled before I dis- 
where no flower ever blossomed, and no bird’s song | mounted and joined my friends, where I was at once 
broke the eternal stillness. It was almost as strange | assailed and transfixed with astonishment on being 
and fascinating to me as though they had made a} peeren that I was to ascend Mount Washington on 
joaeney to the mountains of the moon, or the rings | the instant. 
of Saturn. As soon as I found voice, I protested, argued, en- 
Distance, of course, lends enchantment to the view, | treated. I pleaded my recent illness and my eques- 
and now, that the face of Mount Washington has /| trian inexperience. Nothing would avail. It seemed 
been wrinkled with a railroad, and you can sit in a| that everybody’s heart had been turned to stone, 
car comfortably as in your own drawing-room, and while I had been enj: ying my fancies in unsuspect- 
slip softly from horizon to horizon, from one latitude i ing tranquility outside. 
of vegetation to another, much of the fascination and | One of the ladies of our party offered to accompany 
mystery of the ascent has disappeared ; but, six or|me. She had the quiet nerve and resource which 
seven years ago it was a work of hours and toil, and | would make her mistress of the situation; and, re- 
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gardless of my expostulations, they set about hunting 
up the relics of an old Mount Washington suit, 
which had done duty on so many occasions, that it 


was just ready to drop into the dishonored grave of | 


the rag-bag ! 

Bat time did not allow us to be fastidious. I was 
unconditionally seized and invested in this decaying 
motley, the main point being to get me on the back 
of some animal, whose meek head and tangled mane 


move with considerable caution, as the logs of which 
the road was built were slippery with the recent 
rains. The air grew chillier, the white birches and 
pines dwindled more and more as we advanced into 
higher latitudes. Our guide trotted on foot, before 
or behind us, now tightening a girth or arranging a 
saddle, familiar, of course, with every rod of a path 
which he traversed daily through the summer, and 
feeling an infinite contempt for our ignorance and 





should be duly pointed for Mount Washington. 
Meanwhile I was being rapidly reduced to a state 
of absolute submission by successive layers of shawls, 
saeques, and skirts of all conceivable shapes, styles 
and shades, which were being piled upon me. I was 


inexperience which he soon evinced by short, snap- 
| pish answers to our questions, But he was autocrat 
here, and we were obliged to submit to his snub- 
bing. 

It must have been past noon when we rode out at 





buried in a mausoleum of dry goods, all in an ad- 
vanced stage of decay. It was evident that a tribute | 
had been levied on all the feminine apparel, which | 
had been ignobly doomed to the closets and corners | 
of the Crawford from time immemorial. It was | 
hunted up, and dragged out and piled upon us, while 
my prayers and protestations grew fainter under the 
parti-colored mountain, until at last, with tender 
adieux and all kinds of good wishes for our adven- 
ture, which, under the circumstances seemed to have 
a very fine edge of irony. I was led out unresisting, 
and mounted on Lady Bell, a horse, which I was in- 
formed, had been especially detailed for my service. 

“But I shall smother under this mass of wrap- 


pings. Do remove some of them,” I piped, pathetic | 


and helpless, 

“Oh, you will need them all and more before you 
reach the summit,” shouted a chorus of voices; and 
I subsided into the grim calm of desperation, 


I found myself the victim of still further machi- | 
nations, and began to suspect that each of my friends | 


last from the damp, dreary, dwindling birches and 
| cedars, which have a singularly withered and dismal 
effect, with the moss clinging to their peeling bark, 
| as they approach the last latitudes of their growth, 
and their life closes in scant, ghostly, silent desola- 
| tion. Here we rested for awhile, lunched without 
diemonnting, and I had an instinct that the “tug of 
war” had commenced for us, when I saw the care 
with which our guide was examining the animals, 
and the various precautionary measures he was tak- 
ing before we should set out again, 

At last we were ready. The great stormy winds 
boomed through the mighty mountain passes; the 
clouds spread out their gray, gloomy sails overhead 
as we started again, with six or seven miles of ascent 
| before us. 

“ Lady Bell,” I soon discovered, shared the con- 

tempt of the guide for the inexperience of her rider, 
/and took matters into her own management, with a 
quiet pertinacity which would have done honor to a 
human biped. 








had been suddenly transformed by evil genii into| It was a rule that the animals should not be fed 
another Machiavelli, when I discovered myself actu- | from the time they were led out from their stables 
ally at the head of our small party, as we rode out | until they returned to them, so my horse supple- 
from the Crawford, into the small bridle-path which | mented her breakfast by sticking her obstinate old 
commences the ascent, This had all been arranged | | head into every tuft of grass, every scant twig and 


between our party and the guide, a small, dark, wiry 
Canadian Frenchman, with a square, coarse, Celtic 
physiognomy. 

I remember turning for a last lingering look, and 
seeing the gay crowd of people on the piazzas, in their 
bright dresses, who had assembled to witness our | 
exit. How I envied them as they stood there in | 
their happy indolence in the pleasant morning sun- | 
shine! Would I ever see them again I wondered, | 
and I suspected a little of what the sailors of Colum- | 
bus must have felt, when they drew up anchor in | 
the small Spanish harbor, and bore away with their | 
commander in the bright autumn sunshine for the | 
shores of the new world. In a moment, however, | 
the woods shut all that gay crowd from view, and we, 
too, had started for a new world among the clouds, | 
while I honestly confess I had strong doubts whether | 
I should ever return to the one I was leaving be- 
hind me. | 

We strack the corduroy road in a few moments. 
This ascends gradually for a mile or two, through 
successive strata of vegetation. We were obliged to | 
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| bunch of leaves which fringed the steep mountain- 
/paths. In vain I shouted and pulled at my bridle. 


She nibbled on with sublime unconcern, her long 
|neck stretched forward, while I hung quaking on 


the edge of great cliffs, where a single false step 
would have plunged me far below, among the tops of 
the forest-trees. In vain I tugged frantically at the 
| bridle, and shouted alternately to the horse and the 
| guide. The latter was often in the rear, or far ahead, 
and the creature was always submissive to his voice 
or presence, but invariably resumed her old practices 
on his disappearance. 

Despite the spasms of terror which she caused me. 


| I, however, hold Lady Bell in grateful remembrance, 


| for it was her back and her legs which transported 
me up Mount Washington; and I remember when 
the perils thickened, she did not fail me. When we 
reached the steepest points she would draw her feet 
together, and jump carefully over the stones while I 
held on her neck or bridle in quaking bewilderment, 
and the guide roared “ Lean back | “ Bend forward !” 
and I was certain to do precisely the opposite ef 
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what he ordered ; and at last his disgust culminated | and disappeared. I philosophically accepted the 
in an angry, “ Don’t you know which is “ back” and | situation, wondering how long it would take to freeze 
which is “ forward.” |solid. This was a slower and more disagreeable 
“Oh, yes, perfectly,” I rejoined, with saintly mild- | process than I had anticipated, and I accordingly 
ness. “ When I am in the world below, but not on | shouted to some of the party, who at last succeeded 
these heights.” in bringing the guide once more to my help—the 
An explanation which probably did not elevate | difficulty being to make him hear when not close at 
me in his estimation. hand, sound not being easily conveyed at those 
We kept on and on, higher and higher. If I | elevations. 
could picture to you the soaring heights, the dread-| “How could you take away my shawl?” I panted, 
ful glooms, the mystery, the grandeur, the beauty! | reproachfully, as the man presented himself at my 
Every now and then one of the small party—we | horse’s head. 
numbered five in all, and three of us had never ex-| “’Cos I thought you said you wanted me to,” was 
changed a word until that day—would shout: “ Look | the reply, in a tone which left no doubt of the 
at this view!” “ Don’t lose that!” And I would throw | speaker’s sincerity. 
one shuddering glance over the distance, over the; Grown wiser by experience, I managed this time 
yawning abysses, over the hills with soft, gray tissues | the problem of shaw! and bridle, and kept my seat 
of mist clinging to their sides, over wide black belts | while we toiled on over the sharp stones and the 
of wildernesses, over pleasant villages that clustered | dismal heights, through the angry cannonade of the 
with church spires and farm-houses among the green | winds. 
valleys, and with a gasp returned to my horse again,| It ended at last. It seemed ages since I left the 
who, no longer beguiled by stolen morsels scattered | green, smiling world below; and it was almost sun- 
along that mountain highway, now bent her whole | set when we reached the enclosure at which travel- 
energies to the task before her. lers dismount, and I dropped from my horse’s back, 
The winds blew. It seemed to me they had mar- | after six hours’ ride, totally incapable of standing on 
shalled all their legions, and clamored like packs of | the stones. 
wild beasts through the wide passes which we had| The crowning silence and desolation were now 
no business to enter. around us. The Tip-Top House, just hidden from 
Confronted with that wild, powerful, solemn na- | sight, was only a few rods distant. We started for 
ture, I had a feeling that we were intruders. We | this as soon as renewed circulation permitted. 
had entered unbidden into the presence of the king,; What curious pictures we must have presented as 
and his wrath was terrible. Others have since told | we toiled over the stones, the winds having their 
me they experienced the same feeling on entering | own way with our garments, which certainly had not 
into these majestic rolitudes. improved in their long scrambling over rocks and 
The hours, too, seemed interminable. We would | through briers, Once or twice I gave up in mortal 
ride for long periods, and on inquiring of our guide | despair, and calmly made up my mind, in sheer ex- 
I would learn we had only advanced half a mile. | haustion of nerve and muscle, to perish; but some 
We passed hill after hill, and still they rose and | one of my companions was sure to come to my ser- 
swelled before us. And still the winds tore and bel- | vice at the last moment, and finally the Tip-Top 
lowed among the passes. Did the day reign in silent, | House came in sight, and the goal of our wanderings 
eternal gloom among these mountains? Could it be | was reached. 
that very morning I had turned my back on that) But it was with no “ Jo triumphe” we entered the 
gay, fluttering crowd in the piazza of the Crawford? | long, low parlor of that home among the clouds. 
The cold—a chill, indescribable cold—grew and | Breathless, dishevelled, exhausted, we staggered in- 
grew, penetrating through the successive strata of | side and dropped into our chairs around the great 
my wrappings as we advanced higher, until it | black stove, which, like some good genius, soon be- 
reached and seemed to chill the very marrow. Then |gan to infuse its delicious warmth through. our 
I confessed the wisdom which had engulfed me in | chilled limbs. 
that ocean of old woollens, and began to long for an-| So the darkness gathered, and the winds clamored, 
other blanket; indeed, the guide at last suggested | and there we sat among the clouds, and the world 
that I should invest myself in a shawl which had | lay far below, with its great noisy, hurrying life, its 
been placed on Lady Bell to meet a last contingency. | gladness and griefs, which we seemed to have left 
I demurred several times, but finally benumbed | behind forever. Indeed, when I recall the feelings 
limbs and chilling marrow triumphed, and I allowed | of that time, I always find myself wondering whether 
the man to wrap the folds about me. they did not resemble those of spirits who have 
The next problem was how to keep that shawl on. | slipped off this mortal coil and find themselves in 
Having but two hands, these found ample occupa- | the great unknown. 
tion in keeping myself on and guiding Lady Bell.| With something, it seems to me, of the yearning, 
Pins were not attainable. Every few minutes some | pathetic wonder of that hour, might the newly dead 
fresh blast of wind would seize and drag my shaw] | look back on the world they had left behind them, 
off, and the guide would come to the rescue. On | on the hot strifes, the petty ambitions, the rivalries 
one of these occasions he coolly removed the shawl | and vanities. 
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UP AND DOWN MO 


UNT WASHINGTON. 399 


Would we ever go down there again and take up | the feeling of a culprit who had invoked the king’s 


the old burdens? How strange it all seemed! | 
Scenes and faces came up out of that old world we | 
had left behind us in the morning—could it be only 
the morning ?—as they might have come if we had 
been suddenly transported to some dreary crater of | 
the moon, and set there to dream for ages. 

We walked up and down the long, low room; we | 
looked out with a shudder into the blackness 
through which roared the throate of those awful 
winds, 

We did not know then, as we learned afterward, | 
from those who were eagerly watching Mount Wash- | 
ington that night, that the clonds only swathed the | 
summit, that, if we could have groped our way down 
a short distance, and then looked up, we should | 
have seen the stars shining with their own serene | 
beauty out of the azure. 





We looked over the columns of the hotel register, 
and what a keen delight it was to come upon dear | 
familiar names of those who had preceded us here | 
only a day or two, It took away so much of that 
feeling of remoteness and solitude, which we ex- 
perienced as we sat around the stove that night— 
five in all—the rest of the tourists had vanished | 
long before our arrival. 

Late in the evening, however, we were reinforced 
by a party of three who made the ascent by the car- 
riage-road, and who; bustling in out of the stormy 
darkness, seemed to re-establish our communications | 
with the world. 

Like ourselves, they entered panting, breathless, | 
exhausted with their drive, and under these circum- 
stances all ordinary ceremonies of introduction were | 
coolly tabooed. We soon fell to comparing experi- | 
ences and catastrophes, as though we had known | 
each other all our lives. | 

Everything which happened that evening was so 
novel, and is so fresh and vivid in my memory that | 
I am constantly tempted to crowd my canvas with | 
new groupings and scenes, 

But bed-time came at last, and we went up-stairs | 
to our small berths which were about the size of a| 
Sound steamer’s state-rooms; and as I mounted the | 
narrow flight | thought of the thousands of feet, | 
which, during the summer, had gone over those | 





wrath, by invading his privacy. 

I had just fallen asleep when a most unearthly 
sound awoke me. “It is the horn,” said my friend, 
“which awakes travellers to see the sunrise on 
in an instant. 

I lay still for awhile debating whether a nap would 
not pay better than any possible effects of sky, sun 
and mountain. Then I remembered that this sun- 
rise was something which I had been anticipating for 
years. It was very likely that here was the solitary 
chance which my life would afford for such a scene. 
I should feel ignoble for the rest of my days if I let 
cold, or wind, or darkness, or the dreadful fatigue 
conquer me. 

I sprang from my berth at that thought, rushed on 


| my wrappings, and joined the party at the door of 


the Tip-Top Honse. 

Here the wind met us in great swooping battalions. 
One of the gentleman undertook to convey me to a 
favorable point for the view; but the wind drove us 


back, and I was obliged to take shelter at the side of . 


the house, seizing hold of the stones with which the 
lower story is built, and thus braced against the 
winds, I awaited the sunrise. 

That was the grand crisis, the ¢l ry, the poem ¢ f 
my journey up Mount Washington. Before that 
splendor, that transfiguration, everything else grows 
dim. Howehall I describe it? 

On the Glen-side, in that vast chasm, rolled and 
heaved a glittering ocean of cloud, white with the 
shining whiteness of sea-caps after a storm. Armies 
of silver banners, plumes of mighty legions, how 
they swelled and tossed in that awful abyss, 

And beyond was the vast landscape of rolling hills, 
and black wildernesses, and green valleys, and white 
elusters of villages. 

And in the east, the sun was coming up in all that 
rosy splendor of clouds. I drew my breath and 
waited in a hushofsuspense. The glory grew wilder 
and brighter. I thought of Semele when she awaited 
the coming of Jove, and clutching the stones I 
watched breathlessly the great miracle of dazzling 
color and motion. 

In a moment it came, the golden sun sweeping in 


5 


stairs, gay, young, twinkling feet, and slower tread its slow pomp above those eastern hills, and stand- 
of old ones, all pilgrims at the shrine of this awful | ing there in the rosy magnificence of those morning 


Mountain Monarch. 

There was not much sleep for us that night. The 
wrathfal winds kept up their roar, and it seemed as | 
though I could hear the spirits who inhabited these 
solitudes clamoring for vengeance on our heads, and 
I lay there quaking, lest the house should come 
tumbling about our ears, 

Mount Washington does not take you with the 
tender, mother-heart of nature to its bosom. Its 
solitudes are stern, silent, remorseless as Fate. No 
sunlight, it seems to me, can ever brighten the awful 
gloom and stillness in which, like Plutarch, he holds 
his court. It falls on that bare, stony forehead, but 
it does not warm or soften; and I had, all the time, 








| clouds, 

If I could only paint it for you as I saw it then, 
but no glory of words, no splendors of coler could do 
that. And it was only a sunrise. Just such as had 
been geing on since the dawn of Creation. 

But this could not last forever. The breakfast- 
bell inexorably summoned us to sublunary things, 
and we made our way to the long, low, dining-room, 
and comforted our souls and bodies over coffee and 
beefsteak. We were among the clonds, it is true, 
but this phase of the journey forcibly reminded me 
of boarding-school, and the groping down in the 
gray, cold dawns to the early breakfasts. Afterward 
listening to the talk among themselves of the drivers 
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and hostlers, grim old veterans scarred and weather- 
beaten by many a battle with wind and frost, I dis- 
covered that we had been exceptionally fortunate in 
this morning view. There had hardly been such a 
sunrise, such a clear, perfect atmosphere that sum- 
mer. 

They waxed enthusiastic as they mounted their 
glasses and identified remote places. They could see 
Portland and the steamers riding at anchor there. 
Think of that, from the top of Mount Washington! 

But the clouds gathered in a little while, the winds 
kept up their bellowing, and with infinite difficulty 
we managed to grope among the stones for trophies 
of gray moss and locks of blanched grass, to sit amid 





the silence and desolation and have our pictures | 








through almost every stage of terror, and my nerves 
were less susceptible than on the preceding day. 

Then, too, Lady Bell had been supplanted by 
General Scott—the dear, old, patient, plodding white 
veteran, who was the oldest quadruped, and a little 
the surest in the Crawford stables. 

My heart warms when I think of him! How care- 
fully he carried me along the sheer edge of the 
beetling precipices; with what unerring instincts 
he always chose the safest paths; with what mar- 
vellous sagacity he would avoid every dangerous 
place, and how I loved the dear, old creature, when 
I found him tentatively planting one foot on some 
slippery point before trusting himself and his burden 
on it. He would walk or trot, as I desired; he never, 





taken ; and, at last, on returning to the house, the| like Lady Bell, sought any stolen pastures, and no 
party who had joined us the evening before, and | tempting morsel of grass fluttering seductively in 
given so much fresh life and color to the time, con- | his way allured that old white nose of his from its 
eluded to return by the carriage-road. Our trio of | duty. 

tourists joined them, and after all kinds of cordial| It is true, however, that he had not the prospect of 
farewells and good-wishes, my friend and I found | so long a fast before him as his pertinacious prede- 


ourselves alone at the hotel awaiting the return of our | 


guide, who had descended the night before, and was | 
| entered the soft warmth of the lower latitudes, and 


to come up with the horses during the day. 


It was dreary enough awaiting his advent. The | 


hotel-keeper prophesied snow; and, as we were in 
September, it was liable to descend at any moment, 


cessor, 
How unspeakably delightful it seemed when we 


the air was filled once more with the quivering of 
leaves, the wavering of shadows, the sound of waters, 


| the humming of bees and the singing of birds. It 


and hold us prisoners for a day or two on the top of | was like coming from death into life, and I thought, 
Mount Washington. | with a shudder, of the dumb solitudes that lay in 
The remote possibility was too terrible even to | their eternal strength and gloom far up and behind 
contemplate. We were nervously walking up and | me. 
down its deserted room and counting the hours be-| It was still early in the afternoon when we drew 
fore our guide would present himself, and wondering | rein at the Crawford House. We had been gone 
whether they would ever end, when there was a stir hardly more than twenty-eight hours; and yet, what 
at the door, and looking up, we saw the broad, dark | had we not lived in that time! Lived to come back, 
Celtic face standing at the threshold. Never has|too! I had scarcely expected to do that when we 
ce of man looked so beautiful to me! I sprang to- | set out. 
ward this one with outstretched hands and a ery of | After the warm welcomes came the wonderful ex- 
joy, that brought a look of amazement into his stolid | periences to tell. The old world had been going on 
visage. just the same in cur absence, and now we had come 
“Have you really come?” I cried. “Oh, I am so | back to take our part in it. 
gled to see you !” I parted from old General Scott with a real pang, 
The effusiveness of my manner must have sur-| which I have no grounds to suspect was the case 
prised him the more; it was in such marked contrast | with the guide, when we separated, I have never 
with our parting the night before, when I felt that I | seen the General since that time; and yet how often 
had yarious good grounds of offence against him—j|I have wished I was on the honest old creature’s 
auch as surly and inadequate replies to my ques- | back, with the soft winds and the green country 
tions, inattentions at critical moments—which might | | solitudes all about us. 
have ended in catastrophes, a very evident contempt | | In my subsequent visits among the mountains, I 
for my ignorance of horse-flesh, and my terrors of | have always inquired eagerly about him, always 
mountain precipices. I had, accordingly, parted | hearing that he was doing his work faithfully and 
from the man with as much freezing dignity as I | bravely—transporting timid mortals from the world’s 
could command under difficulties of benumbed lintbs | | din and hurry into the vast solitudes and leisures of 
and beating winds. My beaming manner at our | Mount Washington, and back again ! 
meeting must have been quite unaccountable to him. Dear old faithful quadruped! How many human 


I never inquired, but suspect he set this down also to | 
one of the caprices of the sex. 
In a little while we were remounted, and com- 


bipeds there are in the world not doing their work 
half so faithfully as you! 





menced our descent. Contrary to the experience of| In all evils which admit a remedy, impatience 
most riders, I found it much easier, and suffered | should be avoided, because it wastes that time and 
much less with fright, than on the ascent. Perhaps | attention in complaints which, if properly applied, 
his was partially owing to the fact that I had gone | would remove the cause. 
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AT LAST, | “How happy you were then!” cried Rose, as if 
ROM a charming story by Miss Alcott, pub- | she could sympathize heartily with that joy. 
K lished in the Independent, entitled “The Ro-| “No, I warn’t, dear. That was the hardest part 
mance of a Summer Day,” we take the following | on’t; for Enos was married to a poor, shiftless thing, 
episode, which is as touching as it is beautiful : | that was a burden to him for ten year.” 
After tea, as Rose wanted to wait till moonrise,| “That was hard;” and Rose gave a groan, as if a 
Uncle Ben went in to chat with the invalid, while | new trouble had suddenly come upon her. 
Milly insisted on wiping the cups for the old lady;| “I done my best for ’em, in their ups and downs, 
and Rose sat on the doorstep, listening to their chat, | till they went West. Then I settled down to end 
and watching twilight steal softly up the valley. 'my days here alone. My folks was all dead or fur 
Presently her attention was fixed by something the away, and it was uncommon lonesome. But I kinder 
old lady said in answer to Milly’s praises of the | clung to the old place, and had it borne in upon me 
quaint kitchen. | strong that Enos would turn up agin in time. I 
“Yes, dear, I’ve lived here all my days. Was | wanted him to find me here, ready to give him a 
born in that bedroom ;*and don’t ask no better than | helpin’ hand whenever and however he come.” 
to die there when my time comes.” | “And he did at last?” asked Rose, with a sympa- 
“Most people are not fortunate enough to keep | thetic quiver in her voice that went to the old wo- 
their old home when they marry. It must be very | man’s heart. 
dear to you, having spent both your maiden and | “Yes, my deary; he did come at last,” she said, 
married life here,” said Milly, interested in her|in a voice full of a satixfaction that was almost 
hostess, solemn in its intensity. ‘“ Ruther mor’n two years 
“Wal, you see my maiden life lasted sixty year, | ago he knocked at that door, a poor, broken-down 
and my married life ain’t but just begun,” answered | old man, without wife, or child, or money, or home— 
the old lady, with a langh as gay as a girl’s. nothin’ in the wide world but me. He didn’t think 
Seeing curiosity in the quick glance Rose invol- | I’d take him in, he was so mis’able. But, Lord love 
untarily gave her, the chatty old soul went on as if| him, what else had I been a waitin’ ior them forty 
gossip was dear to her heart, and her late-coming | year? It warn’t the Enos that I loved fust; but 
happiness still so new that she loved to tell it. that didn’t matter one mite. And when he aat sob- 
“T s'pose that sounds sing’ lar to you young things; | bin’ in that chair, and sayin’ he had no friend but me, 
but, you see, though me and Enos was engaged at| why I just answered back: ‘My home is your’n, 
twenty or so, we warn’t married till two year ago. | Enos; and I give it just as hearty as I did when you 
Things was dreadful contrary, and we kep’ a waitin’ | fust pupposed, under the laylock bushes in the back 
and a waitin’, till, I declare for’t, I really did think | gardin’. Rest here, my poor dear, and let Becky 
I should die an old maid.” And she laughed | take care on you till she dies,’” 
again, as if her escape was the best joke in the) “So he stayed?” said Milly, with tears in her 


world. | voice, for Rose’s head was down on her knees, so 
“And you waited forty years?” cried Rose, with | eloquent had been the pathos of that old voice tell- 
her great eyes full of wonder. ing its little tale of faithful love. 


“Yea, dear. I had other chances; but somehow) “Certain. And we was married; so no one need 
they didn’t none of them suit, and the more un-| make no talk. Folks said it was a dreadful poor 
fort’nate Enos was the more I kinder held on to him. | match, and took on about my doin’ on’t; for I’m wol 
He was one of them that’s allers tryin’ new things, | off, and Enos hadn’t a cent. But we was satisfied, 
and didn’t never seem to make a fortin out of any on | and I ain’t never repented of that day’s work; for 
’em. He kept a tryin’ because he had nothin’, and | he took to his bed soon after, and won't quit it, the 
weuldn’t marry till he was wall off. My mother | doctor says, till he’s took to his grave.” 
was dead, and left a family to be took careon, I} “You dear soul, I must kiss you for that lovely 
was the oldest gal, and so | nat’rally kept house for deed of yours, and thank you from my heart for this 
father till he died, and the children grew up and | lesson in fidelity.” And, obeying an irresistible 
married off. So I warn’t idle all them years, and impulse, Rose threw her arms round the old lady’s 
got om first rate, allers hopin’ Enos's lack would turn. | neck, kissing the wrinkled cheek with rea] reverence 
Bat it didn’t (them cups goes in the right-hand cor- and tenderness. 
ner, dear); and so I waited and waited, and hoped; ‘“Sakes alive! Wal, I never did see sech a soft- 


and hoped.” | hearted little creter. Why, child, what I done 
“Oh! how could you?” sighed Rose, from the soft | warn’t nothin’ but a pleasure. We women are such 
gloom of the doorway. queer things, we don’t care how long we wait, ef we 


“’Pears to me strength is give us most wonderful | only hev our way at last,” 
to bear trials, if we take ’em meek. I used to think As she spoke, the old woman hugged the blooming 
I couldn’t bear it no way when I was left here alone, | girl with a motherly warmth, most sweet and com- 


while Enos was in Californy; and I didn’t know for | fortable to see; yet the longing look, the lingering 
seven year whether he was dead or alive. His folks | touch, betrayed how much the tender old heart 
gave him up; but I never did, and kept on hopin’ | would have loved to pillow there a child of its 
and prayin’ for him till he come back.” | own. 
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WOMEN AND THEIR CLOTHES VARIOUSLY CONSIDERED. 


YE do not know the author of the following 
article which we find in the New York Metro 
politan. It is very good, in its way: 

The charms of “blue blood,’ as enthusiastically | 
discussed by silly idlers, are very like the gushes of | 
admiration which pour forth from empty headed | 
people who pretend to admireall the old paintings of | 
the still older galleries in Europe. I confess that I | 
have found it impossible to adore an ancient picture 
representing a distorted woman standing on the tips | 
of her toes, merely because it was named after a} 
saint by its perpetrator, Neither can I fall upon my | 
knees meta; | 
women who happen to be nobody in particular, but 
who are con y endeavoring to raise the ghosts | 


horically or otherwise, before men or | 






of respectable ancesters in order to strengthen their 
social positions, 

Not long ago I met an attenuated woman with a} 
sharp face, small chin, receding forehead, pale-blue 
watery eyes, thin flaxen hair, and long white charac- 
terless hands, who owned nothing on earth except 
an ancestry—and a husband who had married her | 
for her position. 

When he asked for her helpless litile bony fingers 
he had money and energy, but he did not possess | 
sufficient patience to wait until he could earn a posi- 
tion for himself. As everybody is wanting in some 
thing, he lacked that something, and married this 
woman with an ancestry,, In the first place she im 


pressed him with the belief that she was stepping | 
down from an exalted height, and that it would take | 





a lifetime of self-sacrifice on his part to compensate | 
her. She began at.once to adorn her position in the | 
most splendid manner in order to enforce upon her 
olue-blooded friends the idea that she had sold her- 
elf at a high figure, and the result was that her 
liege lord began after a few years to look as blue as | 
| 

| 


she did, He could not.keep up with her demands | 
upon his gratitude, and; he soon began to discover | 
the uselessness of the thing that was eating his life | 
out. Having spent some time ia arriving at my 
initiatory idea, 1 now hastea to say that it is this| 
sort of female on one side of the pathway of life, and 
the newly rich, coarse and vulgar one on the other | 
side, who frown upon .usefulness in woman’s| 
career, 

It is said that aclever detective can tell any man’s 
occupation by observing him as he walks the street. 
Being myself a professional “ observationist,” I find 
that I can recognize the.idlers; among women in all 
the various classes of life, It is an easy matter to 
distinguish the gorgeously dressed, red-faced, over- 
plump creature who finds it impossible to work be- 
cause of indulgence in the luxuries of the table, from 
the blue-blooded female who thinks it her inherent 
right to loaf the world through, In fact any one can 
discern the latter by unmistakable signs of physical 
inferiority, and generally by a shabby gentility which 





emphasizes the shabbiness while it fails to enhance 
the gentility, 

Either of these two classes would consider a gen- 
tlewoman disgraced who became in any manner ser- 
viceable to herself or family. When such women 
are not miserly they are almost certain eventually 
to come to poverty. If this misfortune befalle the 
family, the she-portions turn their pointed noses to- 
ward Heaven the moment there is any suggestion 
made to them regarding the usefulness of feminine 
digits.. Indeed, they appear to imagine that hands 
are intended as mere ornamental appendages, and to 
entirely overlook the fact that they are ingenious 
constructions for mechanical purposes. 

These kinds of people prefer to wear antiquated 
finery rather than to adopt any of the modern ideas 


| regarding the reconstruction of old garments. I once 


met a blue blooded creature who bitterly lamented 


| her Jack of means to purchase a new gown, while 


she exulted in the possession of closets full of sump- 
tuous but old-fashioned apparel. 

* Why don’t you remake the handsome costumes,” 
I said, 

“T have no money to pay the costumer,” she re- 
plied, in a manner which expressed as distinctly as 
words, “If you are generous enough to ofier me the 


| money, ] am willing to honor you by accepting it.” 


I did not tender any currency, but like many other 


| generous people, I gave her advice. I told her how 


she could do it for herself, and you should have 
seen her lofty airs, though the blue-blood did not 
mount to her forehead, because it was too weak to 
get up there. She informed me that she was not the 
kind of lady who would be likely to know about 
such plebeian resources, since her life had not been 


| spent.in performing menial services either for her- 


self or any one else. 

“Certainly God did not make such a mistake as 
to intend you only for an ornament to His earth,” 
my saucy tongue blurted out almost involuntarily. 
“If you choose to represent blae-blood in shabby 
attire, I have not the least objection; I told you 
where you could find suggestions, which coupled 
with a little industry would make you somewhat 
resemble a lady instead of a burlesque on one of 
Mrs. Jarley’s wax-works.” To my surprise a color 
not altogether blue came to her face, as I turned my 
back upon the hopeless idiot. 

This is one of the women who furnish material 
for cynical men to write sneering epigrams upon 
our sex, 

The other sort, the vulgar, ostentatious specimens 
of ignorance, also afford such critics amusement, but 
thank Heaven! between these two varieties walk 
the grandly good, the useful, the gracious women 
who are tender and trne in their households, loyal 
so their friends and to their convictions, and whom 
all men honor. 
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WOMEN AND THEIR CLOTHES VARIOUSLY CONSIDERED. 403 


The millennium of woman will be when she is| ideal bonnet of her future always appeared to her 
able and willing to do anything which her duties or | mental view when she was quietly sitting in church. 
her necessities demand, with as unswerving a fidelity} Poorthing! She don’t have many pleasant visions 
to her conscience and regard for the rights of others, | now of any future in this life. She is the woman 
as should be her faith in God or her love for her | who grows old only to grow silly. To her there is 
children. nothing left but age. She gets grim-visaged and 

There are women professing peculiar forms of re- | disagreeable, and she it is who has given to us such 
ligion and certain views on the subject of morality, | a reputation for wickedness when we are wrinkled. 
who dress themselves in fixed and formal costumes, | Never is there an especially malicious piece of mis- 
chief performed on a person or a community, but it 


and thus focus a portion of public attention upon 
their sentiments as expressed by individual fashions. | is attributed to some “old woman.” It is the tradi- 
Some of these womem make oppressive, and perhaps} tional and conyentional thing, and it is the empty- 
aggressive efforts to be conspicuous, but they are not | headed vain woman who has won this bit of reputa- 
the class I wish to speak of at present, thongh their | tion for us, The loss of customary, social triumphs 
varieties are almost limitless. There are persons | is inevitable, when a woman has wasted her brain in 
who never for one moment forget the fashion of their | being either idle or extravagant during the best 
apparel, nor cease to provide in a mental way for! years of her life. To depefid upon personal decora- 
ornamental novelties, and for the effectiveness of| tions and to hold admiration by the silken cable of a 
their future gowns and things. The young unmar-j long-drawn smile, is all very well in early life, but 


ried woman of this species also considers the means | there must come a time when it will require a repu- 
of captivating and securing admirers, while thoughts | tation for having been ueeful, for culture, for well- 
of ribbons. and draperies wander through _all her} spent moneys and for womanly deeds; when the 
dreams, and possibly through all her prayers. She | dignity of labor carefully performed leaves a grandeur 
and 


may be recognized upon the street and in public! upon the face which is better than beauty, a 
} 





places by the alertness of her looks, and the ¢ ympre- | warmer than a name for that which was once beauti- 
hensive sweep of her vision over prettily-costumed | ful, but is gone forever. There are antique, painted, 
ladies. If she has a rival, there is a glare of inno-| useless, bedizened grandmothers, who promenade 
cent rage in her eyes if that rival happens to be pos- | our streets with little topply steps, which they vainly 
sessed of afresh and becoming éostume. This young | think deceive observers into the belief that they are 
woman is ingenious, and not above the uses of her | still young; they look so restless and discontente 
needle. She becomes an originator of charming cos- | that one ought not to wonder at the reputation of the 
‘ 


tumes, and in that capaeity»is not only an artist, but | legendary “old woman.” 


a benefactor, for “blessed is she who makes for us| The old lady who is all wrinkles, and yet al! 
visions of beauty.” amiles, is she whose hands have been busy, whose 
The older woman, whose realm is clothes, does not | heart has been warm, whose conscience has not been 
possess so acceptable a reason as the one. just des- | deadened, who has considered personal adornment a 
cribed, for her frantic efforts to lead in personal dis- pleasurable duty, and not a pursuit or a sole | rofes- 
play. It is pride, envy and petty ambition which | sion; whose hands were not too fine for usefulness, 
force this etyle of woman to overdress herself, and to| and whose husband was not compelled to be the 
spend her best mental energies in evoking ideal! bearer of all burdens of bread-winning; her face is 
costumes, and her time in constructing real ones. Of| like the fulfilment of a precious promise, as she floats 
course, such women are intensely stupid, while, as a | into the unseen, through days that are filled with a 
general thing, they are exceedingly pretty to look at. satisfactory atmosphere of calm. Her blood had not 
I meet several of this species constantly. As a gene- | been too blue for healthy uses, nor yet so fiercely red 
ral rule, a specimen of this kind floats about in the | as to render her viciously idle or absurdly arrogant; 
sea of society an unmelted thing externally, but with | and 80, while here, she walks on the very edges of 
a heart of fire, longing, perhaps, for a youth that is Heaven, a saint who has won her right to the love of 
dead, and for the admiration that is given to that! her children, and to the respect and admiration of 
unsatisfying, but subtle something known to the| all who enjoy the light of her presence. 
world as style. She knows that she gets but a surface | 
drift of admiration, but to her it is better than 
nothing. Praise, like gold and diamonds, owes its value 
If we only possessed supernatural perceptions, | only to its scarcity. It becomes cheap as it becomes 
doubtless we should discern beautiful new garments | vulgar, and will no longer raise expectation, or 
trailing their gorgeousness through the feminine | animate enterprise. It is therefore not only neces- 
hearts of many kneeling congregations. Costumes | sary that wickedness, even when it is not safe to 
that they cannot possess rankle in the white bosoms | censure it, be denied applause, but that goodness be 
of such women, and produce more sorrow than does | commended only in proportion to its degree; and 
the conviction that they are beautiful sinners, that the garlands due to the great benefactors of 
A lady, who used to lead in New York fashions} mankind, be not suffered to fade upon the brow of 
many years ago, when there was but one style for| him who can boast only of petty services and easy 
bonnets in an entire season, confessed to me that the | virtues. 
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| Lord, I am weary, Yet I am weary. 
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“THE GOD OF ALL COMFORT.” 
CHILD first knows its mother as the supplier of its 
A needs. When it is hungry or cold or in pain, it 
turns to her, and she gives it food, warmth, comfort. 
That is the way the child comes to love its mother. As 
for her, her delight is in supplying the child’s necessi- 
ties. That is her great joy. The tie that binds them 
i together is the babes’s need of its mother, and her sup- 
plying that need. 
So, all through life, our loves and friendships get their 
highest consecration through the occasions that want and 
; sorrow bring. Love in the sunshine is sweet, but it takes 
the storm to show all that it really is. We never know 
the worth of a friendship till it has borne that test. The 
hand that grasped ours when we were sinking, the breast 
that pillowed our head when we were in sorrow, these are 
love’s interpreters. 
e It is just so that God interprets himself to us—through 
our needs. And the way we are to understand him is 


just as the baby understands its mother—as the resource 
in every want or trouble. 





When we are perplexed, when 





& Thou wilt not leave me 

infortless here ; 

Why should I doubt Thee? 
What do I fear? 

A light in the darkness 
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we are disappointed, when hope seems gone out, it is just 
then that we are to feel that there is in God all that we want. 

The happiness of God lies just in this, in supplying 
the need of his creatures, Is it eweet to a mother to give 
the baby the comfort it cries for? Does it make a father 
happy to give his children what pleases them? Isit joy 
to a wife to fill and satisfy all the wants of her husband’s 
nature? How much more, then, shall our Heavenly 
Father take delight in meeting us just where we need 
help the most! 

To shut away any hunger of the heart from God, to 
feel that anything is too great to ask him, is to wrong 
ourselves, It is to doubt his love. We cannot prescribe 
the exact way in which he will help us. Why should 
we? Can the baby tell its mother what to do for it, or 
the pupil instruct his teacher, or the sick man direct his 
physician how to treat him? If we could directly con- 
trol God’s acts by our prayers, we should lose all the 
benefit of his wisdom. But this is certain; the soul can- 
not utter a cry that he does not hear it; that his heart 
does not respond to it swifter than a mother’s that all the 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 405 


power and wisdom of the Infinite One are not employed | love, and more than that. What friend feels for friend’ 
to answer it. what wife feels for husband, whatever is generous and 
We think that we love our friends, that we have the | tender and sweet in the whole range of human experience, 
disposition to help them; and so in a little measure we | is a hint of what God feels for all his creatures. 
do. But what is our love compared to God’s? What is In many a heart have echoed sadly the words, 
| 
| 


our helpfulness compared to his? As the heavens are “ But what am I? 


higher than the earth, so are his thoughts higher than | An infant erying in the night, 
our thoughts, so are his compassion and tenderness | An infant crying for the light, 
| 


beyond ours! And with no language but a cry!” 


The powerlessness of human love is the saddest thing in 


| But that tells only a part of it. Above us, infants in 
life. We would sometimes gladly die if we could save! the night that we are, bends a heart that hears our cry, 
others from harm, and it seems as if we could not do a | that catches the feeling which cannot shape itself into a 
thing for them. We agonize in prayer for those who are | cry— hears, and answers with outswelling love, and will 
sinning, and they seem to keep straight on in the evil one day so answer that sorrow shall be lost in joy, and 
way. We see our friends broken down by heavy burdens; | sighing be forgotten in unspeakable fulness of satisfac- 
or, when they are gone from earth, we find out what dark- | tion, 
ness encompassed them; and we feel as if we could give| There is no want that is not to be brought to God with 
up anything or suffer anything if so they might be set perfect confidence. There is no man beset with discour- 
free. And yet, so far as our consciousness extends, we | agements, no mourner out of whose life the sunlight 
can do almost nothing. | Seems gone, no person crushed by his own incapacity to 
Now, as the Lord's love is greater than ours, so his| live rightly, or by another’s persistence in sin, no one 
power is greater. What we only long to do, that he can | whose trouble seems especially hopeless, but they should 
do and will do, There is no yearning in our hearts, no} bring each his own burden and rest it on One who loves 
«wift impulse of affection, that is not a reflection or an/| and saves without limit. It is just the things that are 
infinitely deeper affeetion in God. And with him there! to take to him. Ours is the God of all comfort, the God 
is no weakness, no disappointment, no failure. Through- | who “is able to do exceeding abundantly, above all that 
out eternity, with all the resources of omnipotence, he is | we ask or think.” When we have neither strength nor 
working out his sovereign will. And that will is love. | hope in ourselves, then it is that we are simply to rest 
It is mother’s love, and more than that. It is father’s | upon his breast, and know that all is well.—Ch. Union. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“DON’T SCOLD ME.” | far as she was able to overcome evil in herself, was she 

“ ON’T, Tommy—don't do that. You know it makes | #>le to overcome evil in them. Often, very often, did she 
| : | fall back into the old states; and often, very often was 

| self-resistance only a slight effort; but the feeble influ- 
ence for good that flowed from her words or actions when- 
ever this was so, warned her of error, and prompted a 
| more vigorous self-control. Need it be said, that she bad 


| an abundant reward ? 


mother’s head ache.” 

“Does it make your head ache, mother?” asked the | 
ehild, curiously, and with a pitying tone in his voice, as | 
be came creeping up to his mother’s side, and looking at | 
her as if in doubt whether he would be repulsed or not. 

“ Sometimes it does, my son,” replied Mrs. Lyon, kind- 
ly; “and it is always unpleasant. Won't you try to play | BE hr 
without making so much noise ?” A WORD TO MOTHERS. 

“ Yes, mother, I'll try,” answered the little fellow, cheer- YONSIDER it your religious duty to take out-door ex- 
fully. “ But I forget sometimes.” C ercises without fail each day. Sweeping and trotting 

He looked earnestly at his mother, as if something more | around the house will not take its plaee; the exhilaration 


was in his thoughts. | of the open air and change of scene are absolutely neces- 
“ Well, dear, what else?” said she, encouragingly. |sary. Oh, I know all about Lucy’s gown that is not 
“When I forget, you'll tell me, won't you?” finished, and Tommy’s jacket, and even his coat—his 
“Yes, love.” buttonless coat thrown into your lap, as if to add the last 
“And then I'll stop. But don’t scold me, mother, for | ounce to the camel’s back; still, I say, up and out. Is it 
then I can’t stop.” |not more important that your children, in their tender 


Mrs. Lyon’s heart was touched. She caught her breath, | years, should not be left motherless, and that they should 
and bent her head down, to conceal its expression, until | not be born to that feeble constitution of body which will 


it rested on the silken hair of the child. | blight every blessing? Let buttons and strings go. You 
“ Be a good boy, Tommy, and mother will never scold | will take hold of them with more vigor and patience when 
you any more,” she murmured gently in his ears. | you return, bright and refreshed; and if every stitch is 


His arms stole upward, and as they were twined closely not finished at such a moment—and it is discouraging not 
about her neck, he pressed his lips tightly against her | to be able to sympathize in your best effort—still remem- 
eheek—thus sealing his part of the contract with a kiss. | ber that “she whe hath done what she could” is entitled 

How Sweet to a mother’s taste were these first fruits of | to no mean praise. Your husband is undoubtedly the 
self-control! Inthe effort to govern herself, what a power | best of men, though there are malicious people who might 
had she acquired. answer that that was not saying much for him. Still, he 

Only first fruits were these. In all her after days did / would never, to the end of time, dream of what you are 
that mother strive with herself, ere she entered into a con- | dying of. So, aecept my advice, and take the matter in 
test with the inherited evils of her children ; and just so | hand yourself. 
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Boys’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


THE LIFE OF A BUTTERFLY. 
W HERE do the butterflies come from? On a hot 


day in summer one cannot cross a field without 


seeing them flutter up everywhere out of the grass. 
Where were they all a month ago? When the weather 
became warm were they made at once beautiful bright 
little « tures with four tiny wings that are never still 
for a minute together? Orif they were not made butter 
flies at once, how were they made? We know that every 
tree, every flower, and even every blade of grass, grew up 
from a sced; we know, too, that birds come out of those 
speck! gs that mischievous boys are so fond of look 
ing for in the woods. But where do the butterflies come | 
froin Llere we are back again where we began. 

Well, butterflies, those little things that fly about like | 
birds, like birds, too, come out of eggs; but the very 


emallest bird's egg you have ever seen is fifty times as 
Se . 





large as the egg of a butterfly. Yet, when they are seen | 
through a good magnifying glass or microscope, they 
look much prettier than birds’ eggs, for they are of many 
different shapes, some ribbed, others covered with a sort 
of raised pattern, and others again that seem to be all 
wicker-work. 

The butterfly lays her eggs on the leaf of some plant, 
which she knows her little ones will be able to cat. Then 
she leaves them, and flies away. If the weather is warm, 
the eggs have been on the leaf but a few days, when the 
insect. comes out. But not a butterfiy—oh! no—a slender 
worm, s0 small that one can scarcely see him. He is not 
to be small always. That is clear when he begins to 
nibble at the leaf; for he has such a surprising appetite, | 
that he grows and grows daily, until at last he is a great 
caterpillar, stretching out, and twisting and turning, and 
drawing himeelf along. 

This surely is not like a butterfly! Wait awhile; you 
will not see him this way always. For he is a wonderful 
fellow, this eaterpillar, and he is not content with crawl- 
ing about and eating. He wants a change, and such a 





| great change, too, that I do not think you would recog 
| nize him after it. His nil bling at the leaves has ended, 
and indeed he has destroyed quite enough of them, A: 
far as any one can see, he is dead; he is only a littl 
shapeless Jump hanging to the plant. More unlike a 


butterfly still, you say. Yes, indeed, but if the cater. 

pillar did not bring himself to this, the chrysalia state, bh 

would never get a chance of having wings and flying. 
But he is not to be so very long, unless he has had th 


misfortune to take to the chrysalis state in the autum: 
for if that is the case he will not be released until next 
spring. Let us suppose that it is in the great heat o/ 
summer; then, after about a week, the little prisoner 
| breaks through the chrysalis and creeps out into the sur 
light. He has come to his last state, and is very soon | 
| be perfect. He is no caterpillar now, but the smallest 
| butterfly you could imagine; and as he feels the air for 


the first time on his little wings, they begin to grow 
larger and larger, and the rich colors appear, until at last, 
after an hour or more, be is a full-grown butterfly. Then 
he gives those painted wings a shake or two; and seeing 
some other butterflies passing by, he flies up, and whirls 
away through the air as gay and as beautiful as any o/ 
them. Off they go together to suck honey out of the 
flowers, and to beware all their lives long of those little 
folks who run about the fields hat in hand making wart 
on the poor winged creatures. 

The silkworms which your brothers make pets of never 
become butterflies, only a quiet kind of moth, supposed 
to have been brought, “once on a time,” from China, 
where the people found out how to make silk from its 
threads long before any one else thought of such a thing. 
The Chinese say that their empress, Si-ling-chi, was the 
first who collected these insects, feeding them with her 
own hands; and that it was to hor that their nation owe 
the discovery of the beautiful material which is made 
from the soft yellow fluff in which this particular cater- 
pillar envelopes itself. 











PLAYING GRANDMA. 
BY AUNT SUE. 
bist ‘4 HATTERBOX!’ ‘ Flyaway! 
yuld recog. Anything you please to say ; 
Happy as a bird am I, 
Singing gaily in the sky, 
And I'd fly away if he 
Only lent his wings to me. 


has ended, 
them. As 
nly a little 
» unlike a 
ne <tee “ Grandma’s sleeping, and I'll run 
| flying. 

as had the 
1e autumn, 


Up and have a little fun— 
Get her parasol and cap, 
While she takes her little nap. 


until next 
“at heat of 
¢ prisoner 
'o the sur 
ry soon | 
e smallest 
the air for 


| ih 
GZ 
ALE 
to grow i 


til at last, | 
y. Then 
nd seeing 
nd whirls 
as any 0! 
ut of the 
Lose little 
king wart 


Scold me! Not a bit afraid. 
Grandma scold her little maid! 
Grandma loves her far too well. 

If you'd like to you can tell. 

Hush! she’s coming. Wait and see 
What a merry time there'll be !” 


: of never 
supposed 
m China, 
. from its 
1 a thing. 
, was the 





“ Little mischief!” grandma cries. 
“ Dearie, you will hurt your eyes!" 
And she smiles a pleasant smile, 
with her Taking off her cap the while 
ution owe From the little jaunty head, 

is made With its sunny hair o’erspread ; 
lar cater- And her glasses from the eyes, 
Where such tender beauty lies ; 
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| . 

Folds her parasol away ; 
“ Dearie, ’twasn’t meant for play,” 
Saying with a gentle grace 


And love's sweetness on her face. 
I COULDN'T. 
- \ OTHER,” said a little boy, “ Willie played truant 
dvi 


to-day, and wished me to go, but I couldn’t.” 





“Couldn’t, my son! Why not?” 
| “ Because,” he said, winding an arm about her neck, “ I 
thoughtit would make you sosorry. That’s why I couldn't.” 
| It would be a world of happy mothers if all boys and 
girls were as careful not to make their mothers sorry. 


Oh, how sorry it makes a mother’s heart when a way 


; ward boy goes into paths of sin! How it grieves her 
soul to note in his breath the scent of the deadly cup; to 
see the loose card drop from his pocket; to feel that evil 

| companions are fast drawing him away from “ mother, 

home and Heaven.” Ah! how many hearts there are 
| which can take up the sad lament: 
“ We see them go out each night, 
Through a blinding mist of tears, 
And we cannot sleep. but lie and weep 
In a torturing maze of fears. 
Oh! the dread rum-shop luring, 
Calling our dear boys in; 
The souls that were white as morning light 
it blackens with vice and sin.” 


Boys, if you love your mothers, shun the first glass. 
| Close heart and ear and eye to the tempter, however 
| lovely the garb it may wear. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


KIND THOUGHTS. 
| ET us cherish a memory for pleasant things, 
4 And let all the others go; 
It is never by giving “ tit for tat” 
That we touch the heart of a foe. 
It is not by dwelling on fancied wrongs 
That we feel their sting grow less: 
And malice once entering the heart is sure 
To crush out all tenderness. 


Forgive, forget, though the wrong be great, 
And your heart be stricken sore ; 

For thinking of trouble makes it worse, 
And its pain is all the more. 

Do kindly things to your neighbors, e’en 
Though they do not so to you; 

Though they be wrong, unjust, unkind, 
Keep your own heart ever true. 


The heart isa garden; our thoughts the flowers 
That spring into fruitful life ; 

Have care that in sowing there fall no seed 
From the weed of cruel strife. 

Ob! loving words are not hard to say, 
If the heart be loving too; 

And the kinder the thoughts you give to others, 
The kinder their thoughts of you. 


REST. 
BY LIZZIE E. WEIST. 
| ONE one! why so sad and weary, 
14 Longing, seeking after rest ? 
Turning this way, then another, 
Why not seek that which is best? 


Why from day to day thus wand’ring 
With a sorrow-burdened soul, 

While there’s One who heals the wounded, 
And the broken heart makes whole? 


Why thus seeking after pleasures, 
Whi_h but cause your soul to mourn, 
Finding that in every blossom 
Dwells a sharp and piercing thorn? 


There is rest beyond the river— 
There is rest on this side, too; 

There is rest for ali the weary— 
Lone one, there is rest for you / 


Turn from every fleeting pleasure— 
Seek that only which is best ; 

Hear the gracious invitation, 
“Come and I will give you rest!” 


Come ye weary, heavy laden— 
Hark! and hear the whispers sweet ; 
Cast on Him your every burden, 
Kneeling at the Saviour’s feet. 


He will give you rest unmeasured— 
Satisfy your aching heart— 

If you turn away from evil, 
And frem sin and self depart. 


Joy untold you'll find in Jesus, 
Peace which as a river flows, 

Ob! so deep I cannot tell you, 
Only he who feels it knows. 





And this rest is all abiding, 

While you keep your Saviour’s hand, 
For you need not ever leave Him, 

He will give you grace to stand. 


Only trust Him, lone one, trust Him! 
And your heart shall be at rest; 
All through life you'll find true riches, 
And in death you shall be blest. 
Easton Express. 


MARY. 
BY WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH. 
WEETEST name that ever crowned a woman, 
Mingling with it the divine and human— 
Name with light enhaloed since it won a 
Sanctifying grace from the Madonna! 


All we know of love's ecstatic sweetness, 
All we deem of womanhood’s completeness, 
Pities, hopes, and helpful tendernesses, 

To my heart that simple name expresses. 


And to me ’tis linked with inward beauty, 
Faith in Right and loyalty to Daty, 
Gracious household ways and faithful loving, 
That rebuke our waywardness and roving. 


So, for these, I shrine the name of Mary 
In my heart as in a sanctuary— 

Shrine it there with every pure emotion 
Born of love, of sorrow, or devotion. 


Dear for these—but infinitely dearer 

For a memory tweeter, sadder, nearer— 
All my days with tender twilight shading, 
Yet with brightness all my soul pervading. 


One to whom that holy name was given 
Smiles upon me from her home in Heaven ; 
In my hours of quiet and of dreaming, 
Smiles upon me with an angel seeming. 


Oh, the treasures of which death bereft us! * 
Oh, the precious memories God has left us! 
Oh, the sorrow in our hearts that dwelleth ! 
Oh, the joyful faith that there upwelleth ! 


Through our sobs shall break our glad thanksgiving 


That all life seems holier for her living, 

And the grave itself the shining portal 
Through which passed she to the life immortal. 
Home seems hallowed, since her evanescence, 
By the sacred memory of her presence, 
Shedding evermore the light of beauty 

O’er the dark and rugged paths of duty. 

For her life was like a glad evangel 

With its bright revealings of the angel ; 

And her death, with solemnizing sweetness, 
Gave that life its beautiful completeness. 
Thanks to God! His tender benediction 

Calms the tumult of our great affliction, 

And our eyes, albeit in tearful blindness, 

Read the record of His loving kindness— 
Pierce, at length, through all the tangled tissuer 
Of our doubts, to life’s sublimer issues, 

Till we learn how all things blend benignly 

In His plan whose work is wrought divinely. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


WHICH IS THE WISER? 


parents to hygienic laws, is but very little short of homi- 


| HAVE two friends whose names are, or might be, | cide; and the time will come, we predict, when it will be 


Smith and Brown. Their habits of life and the results 


| 


these habits produce are worthy of being recorded; they | 
may serve as mirrors in which some other folks may see | 


themselves as others see them. They are both somewhat 
wer thirty years of age, are both married and have seve- 
ral children, and are comfortably well off for this world’s 
goods. Smith is a good, sensible fellow, of more than 


average culture, whose opinion or advice on most matters 


{ would as soon ask as I would that of any man I know. | 


His wife is a right clever, good-natured, hard-working 
woman—somewhat given to the fripperies of fashion, but 
slways conscientiously doing, as she believes, everything 
she can to promote the well-being of her husband and 
family. Neither Smith, who has been a great reader, nor 
his wife, who bas not, had ever paid the least attention to 
hygienic matters, They both “came up” in families 
where the largest liberty to do as they pleased was given 
to the children, and they have continued the same course 


generally so regarded. In a family where such habits of 
living prevail, it is no wonder the doctor reaps a rich har- 
vest; no wonder the husband’s yearly balance-sheet makes 
so poor a showing; no wonder that the father and mother 
suffer from care and anxiety—their hearts lacerated with 
grief; and no wonder that they are always bewailing 
their misfortunes, and that they experience so much of 
that side of life which they eal! dark. 
however, that any clergyman can\be found so profoundly 


It ** a wonder, 


ignorant as to slander his Maker by exclaiming, as one 


| did in the course of his remarks at the funeral of one of 


these children, “ God has called this little one away.” I 
ached to “ speak in meeting,” and tell the reverend gentle- 
man that God had done no such thing; that it was not 
His will that any child should die thus early, and that it 


| was only in consequence of disobeying His laws that death 


with their own, trusting in Providence, as they said, to | 


arry them safely through. 
two of them are already in their graves, and some one of 
he others, or one of the parents, is needing the doctor’s 
ure continually—their door being one of the regular 
stands at which his patients go to look for his gig. 
me who knowe their habits of life needs to have studied 
the great problem—how to secure good health—any great 
agth of time, not to know that there are good reasons, 
which ought to be patent to these parents, why sickness 
md death and the long train of anxieties and heart- 


They have had five children, | 
'| freely of milk, because she asked for these things, and 


No} 


rendings which they bring with them have invaded their | 


avuse, 


Let us see, then, if we can find a sufficient cause. 
hese parents are fond of what they call good-living. 
athe selection of food for their table, the gratification 
f the appetite is the only point consulted, and their 
able is always bountifully supplied with the richest and 


ost appetizing food—if such rubbish may be called food. 


fheir children are allowed to come to the table at which | 


heir parents eat as soon as they can sit up alone in a chair, 
we always asked what they would like to eat, and their 
very wish in this particular is gratified. I dined there 
oe day when two of the children were at the table—one 
three and the other five years old, perhaps—and I saw 
that they ate heartily of roast pork with plenty of gravy, 


nd finished with mince pie, and this at six o’clock in | 


he afternoon ! 
n, a few minutes before dinner, with a paper of candies, 
eating of them herself, and dealing them out liberally to 
her children ! 


At another time I saw the mother come | 


bad come to the poor little creature before him. This child 
who had, as I had already learned, been ailing for several 
days, had been allowed to come to the table at dinner late 
in the day and eat heartily of lobster-salad and drink 


her mother’s only thought was to gratify the child’s every 
wish. 
about midnight the child had a violent attack of choler« 
morbus, and within twenty-four hours was a corpse! In 
what sense could it be said, then, pray, that “God called 
the poor little thing away?” It was a cheap platitude for 
the clergyman to utter, and perhaps a solace to the 
wounded hearts of its parents; but it was a slander on 


The consequence was, as might be expected, that 


Divine Wisdom, neverthelesa, 

Brown and his wife and Smith and his wife were mar- 
ried about the same time. Brown, intellectually, was far 
below Smith. 
practical side of life, and somehow it happened that, while 


His reading had been coniined more to the 


yet a youth, the importance of the subject of health had 
attracted his attention, and he studied it thoroughly, and 
had so far indoctrinated his wife before her marriage with 
the subject, that they were already fully agreed that good 
health for themselves and offspring, if they should have 
any, was to be the foundation-stone of their domestic 
happiness. They provided themselves with the best 
books on the Management of Infancy, on Hygiene and 
on Physiology; studied them and profited by what they 
They found out how best to care for their off- 
They 


knew what was the proper food for them, and this they 


learned. 
spring before birth, and how to treat them after. 


‘ ‘ 
| provided and saw that it was good and properly cooked 


These instances only serve to show the ordinary habits | 


f eating in the family, and are in no wise unusual for 
them. Another matter. In the winter these children are 
kept housed almost the whole time—sometimes not going 
at of the house from one week’s end to another, for fear 
the poor little things would take cold; and of course they 
had colds nearly the whole time. The natural consequence 
if such management of children, as any one who has paid 
any attention to the study of health knows very well, is 
certain sickness and probable early death. A death, 
which is the result of the ignorance or indifference of the 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


The children understood that their parents knew what 
was the proper food to give them to eat, as well as the 
proper quantity, and they also knew that they were cer- 
tain to ve helped to it at the proper time, and they were 
never asked what they would like to eat. They came to 
the table with their parents, ate what was given them 
and always seemed contented and happy. These children 
were encouraged also to take robust exercise out of doors, 
always when the weather was fair, and very often when it 
was not; cold and wet had little fear forthem. When 
the weather was bad they dressed warmer. I have often 
seen them of a cold winter's day come into the house, after 
a brisk play out of doors, with complexions which, for 
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beauty and healthful appearance, would attract the atten- = their friends. The moral to be drawn is manifest anid 
tion of the most indifferent observer, and I very rarely | need not be put in words. 
heard of their having colds. Now, young man—you, I mean, whose name I saw 
Well, Brown’s children are all alive and well to-day; | mentioned in the papers this morning, as about to marry 
all hearty and robust. Aside from the bills which have|the wealthy Miss - , of Thirty-fourth Street, whos 
been rendered to him for obstetrical services, ten dollars | trousseau was said to have been ordered from Paris ata 
will pay all his family’s doctor’s bills for thirteen years. | cost of ten thousand dollars—let me whisper in your ear, 
The saving in money, however, is trifling compared with | that ten dollars judiciously invested in good books which 
the exempt from the anxiety and grief which the Smiths | will teach you and your wife how to live, so as to enjoy 
suffer. good health yourselves, and to secure the same for you 


There is not a reader of this journal, probably, who | children, will yield you and your little wife infinitel; 





cannot put his finger upon a dozen families within the | more happiness—provided you are willing to profit b; 
range of his aequaintance who are living like Smith’s, but | the teaching—than any amount of money spent on th 


I very much fear he will not know one like Brown’s. | wedding trowsscau. Hold up before you, then, these tw 


These sketches are from life, however, and their truthful- 


WHICH IS THE WISI Hall’s Journal of Health, 


ness will be readily recognized by the parties themselves 


HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


pictures of Smith and Brown and decide for yourself 


AMMONIA, | aniums, fuchsias, ete., to become more flourishing, y 
70 hougekeeper should be without a bottle of ammonia; can try it upon them, by adding five or six drops of it | 
N for, besides its medicinal value, it is invaluable for | ¢Very pint of water that you give them; but don’t repeat 
household purposes. It is nearly as useful as soap, and the dose oftener than once in every five or six days, lest 
its cheapness brings it within reach of all. you etimulate them too highly. Rain-water is impreg 
For cleansing paint, it is very useful. Put a teaspoon- | nated with ammonia, ithus it refreshes and vivifies 





ful of ammonia to a quart of warm soapsuds, dip in a | vegetable life. So, be sure and keep a large bottle of 
flannel cloth, and wipe off the dust and fly-specks, grime | in the house, and have a glass stopper for it, as it is ver 
and smoke, and see for yourselves how much labor it will | evanescent, and also injurious to corks, eating them away 
save. N rubbing will be needful. It will cleanse and | 
brighten silver wonderfully; to a pint of hot suds mix a | Pi a en a : 
teaspoonful of the spirits, dip in your silver spoons, forks, | A FEW WORDS ABOUT CUSTARD-PIE. 
ete., rub with a brush, and then polish on chamois skin. | \ CORRESPONDENT writes to us as follows: 
SL. “Pipsey’s letters are always read with much int 





g mirrors and windows, it is also very desira- | 
ble; put a few drops of ammonia upon a piece of news- rest. I was so glad when I found she was going to writ 
1 you will readily take off every spot or finger- | for the magazine again. 





For was 





paper, 
mar 
fabric; put on the ammonia nearly clear, lay blotting- | number, where she speaks about putting a piece of cus- 
paper over the place, and press a hot flat-iron on it fora tard-pie in her pocket. I thought if she could put eus 


| tard-pie in her pocket, it must have been like the one | 
| 





few moments. A few drops in water will clean laces and 





whiten them as well; also muslins. | have heard my mother tel ut. 

Then it is a most refreshing agent at the toilet-table; a| “ When I was quite a small child mother was vefy sick 
few drops in a basin of water will make a better bath | and the cares of the household fell on my older sister. 
than pure water, and if the skin is oily, it will remove | The daughter of some friend of mother’s came to stay » 
all glossiness, and also disagreeable odors. Added to a | few days with my sister, when her parents were to com 





foot-bath, it entirely absorbs all noxious smell, so often | after her. Of course some extra cooking and baking must 
arising from the feet in warm weather, and nothing is|be done for the occasion. This girl was quite officiour, 
| and would insist on helping, which rather disgusted sister, 


1 


better for cleansing the hair from dandruff and dust. For 
s hair and nail-brushes it is equally good. Put a who felt that just then her re 


clean ym was preferable to her 








teaspoonful of ammonia into one pint of warm or cold | company. When sister began to make a custard-pie, that 
water, and shake the brushes through the water; when | girl said, ‘Oh, let me make that pie. I can just as well as 
the bristles look white, rinse them in cold water, and put [nots I always do itat home.’ Well, make the pie sh 
in the sunshine or in a warm place to dry. The dirtiest | would, and make it she did. 

brushes will come out of this bath white and clean. | “The consequence was that when they were setting the 


For medicinal purposes ammonia is almost unrivalled. table, sister brought out the custard-pie, and found it had 
For the headache it is a desirable stimulant, and frequent | a very hard, thin look. Sister remarked that she was 
inhaling of its pungent odors will often entirely remove | sorry the pie was so thin and dryy whereupon the girl 
catarrhal cold. There is no better remedy for heartburn | said, ‘Oh, never mind; ma knows youare poor.’ It rather 


and dyspepsia, and the aromatic spirit. of ammonia is | provoked sister at the time; but since she has had many 

especially prepared for these troubles. Ten drops of it in | a hearty laugh over it. 

a wineglass of water are often a great relief, The spirits “So I thought if Pipsey has the recipe for the custard- 

of ammonia can be taken in the same way; but is not as | pie that she carries in her pocket, I would like to have 

palatable. her put it in the magazine, so that we might try it, for I 
In addition to all these uses, the effects of ammonia on | think it would remind us of the days when we ‘were 

vegetation are beneficial. If you desire your roses, ger- poor.’ “M, E. B.” 


the gless. It will take out grease-spots from any | “I was much amused when reading the November 








fest and 
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A PAGE 


A PAGE OF 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Worps spoken in anger are sure to bring regret. 


gz. 


Tue secret of happiness—stop thinking about yourself. 


An hour in the merning is worth two in the afternoon. 
He that would enjoy the fruit must not gather the flower. | 


Evi, men speak as they wish, rather than what they 


know. 
deceit cheat no man so much as the 


Rienes got by 


getter. 
A PASSIONATE man scourgeth himself with his own 
scorpions. 
little we may have to do, let us do that 


IlowEVER 
ittle well. 


It is easier to suppress tht first desire than to satisfy 
ill that follow it. 
Never open the door to a little vice 


should enter also. 


, lest a great one 


Do sur the half of 
prised at the result, 


what you can and you will be sur- 


} 


Tue world is a works wise know 


how to use the tools, 
Act uprightly and fearlessly, as you would 
Jevil and all his works. 


shop, and none but the 
defy the 


A eoop heart and a clear conscience bri 
which no riches and no circumstances alone do. 


ng happiness, 
Auways do as the sun does—look at the bright side of 
el . . ; 
everything; it is just as cheap and three times as good 
for digestion. 
slow; it climbs. Evil is swift; it des 
why should we marvel that it makes great progr 
short time, 


Goop is 


sends : 


in @ 








TeEToTAism is not a mere matter of expediency, 
scientific fact, based on chemistry, physiology and Chri 
tian morality. 

Tar human heart is like a feather bed—it must be 
reagaly handled, well shaken, and exposed to a variet 

f turns to prevent its becoming hard. 





Goop and bad qualities are to be found in every one’s 
composition; but searching for the latter, among 


neighbors, is a business that pays poorly. 


your 


Cunnina leads to knavery; it is but a step from one 
to the other, and that very slippery; lying only makes 
the difference; add that to cunning, and it is knavery. 

Krxp looks, and smiles so loving, 
And duties promptly done; 

Oh, these will make the home-nest 
As cheerful as the sun! 


Youtn and age have too little sympathy with each 
‘ther. If the young would remember that they may be 
old, and the old remember that they have been young, the 
world would be happier. 


Over our hearts and into our lives 
Shadows will sometimes fall ; 

But the sunshine never is wholly dead, 

And heaven is shadowless overhead, 
And God is over all. 


Tue warm sunshine and the gentle zephyr may melt 
the glacier which has bid defiance to the howling tempest ; 
so the voice of kindness will touch the heart which no 
severity could subdue. 


Coup water we hail thee; thou gift free as air; 
No beverage of mortals can with thee compare ; 
Who drinks of thee only will find with delight 
Fresh vigor by day and eontentment by night. 


| sir, what do you mean? 


Sestochamicnces 
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SPARKS OF HUMOR. 

Mr. Carerut having been told by his physician that 
he must take gentle exercise, replied, that he had for 
some time back practised cutting his toe nails twice a 

L 
week 





So necessary is fun to the mind, that a late philoso- 
pher says if you should build schools without play- 
grounds, nobody would get beyond 
life time. 

“ How do you keep out of quarrels?” asked one friend 

f another. “Oh, easily enough,” was replied. “If 
an gets angry with me, I let him have all the quarrel 
to himself.’ 


short division in a 





1g other day a certain tailor sent his bill toa magazine 


He was startled a few hours afterward by its being 
returned with a note ap pen led saying, “‘ Your manuscript 
is respectfully declined.” 


editor. 





An Irishman being in a church where the collection ap- 
paratus resembled election boxes, on its being handed to 
him, whispered in the carrier’s ear that he was not nat- 

alized and could not vote. 





“Do you think,” asked Mrs. Pepper, 
temper is a bad thing in a w n?”’ « 
responded a gallant philos ypher ; “i 





und she ought never to lose it.’ 

*‘Sam,” said one little urchin to an ether, “Sam, does 
your schoolmaster ever give you any rewards erit ?” 
‘T 8'p se he does.” was the rejoin & : “he gives me a 


thrashing every day, and says I merit two!” 


A GENTLEMAN Of Boston, who takes a business vi 
of most things, when recently asked resp: 





sting a person 















of quite a poetic temperament, replied—“Oh, he is 
ye of those men who have soarings after the infini 
and divings after the unfathom , but ) pay 
“ash.” 

A uitTLe girl returning from church, where a strange 
minister had offic pr esid: ees I wish 
hadn't pre ached to-day; he ain’t a good preac 
Mr. B “Why not?” asked her em 

iIked so loud. t couldn’t go to sl Mr. B— 

slee) l the time.’ 

A WELL-KNOWN doctor, somewhat of a wit, worked so 
zeal xt his profession that at length he fell ill hi lf 
Absolute rest was ordered. “Well, old fellow,’ 





friend to him one day, 6 so acti 





‘you that were « 








lo you pass the time now?” “Inmy library, in the middle 
of my books, * was the rep! . See Stil concerned in all that 
relates to medicine, I suppose?” “ Yes,’ swered 
physician, smiling, “ but now I only kill time.” 


00P story is tuld of Mr. Swain, the former proprietor 
f the Philadelphia Daily Ledger. By his course on some 
public question, on which different persons had differen 

opinions, Mr. Swain offended a number of readers, one of 
whom met him on Chestnut Street and thus accosted him: 
‘Mr. Swain, I’ve stopped the Ledger.” “What is that 
‘I’ve stopped the Ledger,” was the stern 
“Ts it possible? said Mr. Swain. “My de 
Come with me to my office.” 
And, taking the man with him, he entered the office 
Third and Chestnut Streets. There they found the clerks 
busy at their desks; then they ascended to the editorial 
rooms and composing rooms, where they found everything 
was going on as usual; finally they descended to the 
press rooms, where the engines were at work. “ ‘I thought 
you told me that y ou had stop ped the Ledger,” said Mr. 
Swain. “So I have,” said the offended subseri! yer. “ Well, 
I don’t see the stoppage. The Ledger seems to be g going 
on.” “Oh, I mean to say—that is, that Estiierhed 

stopped taking it.” “Is thatall?” exclaimed Mr. Swain. 
“W hy, my dear sir, you don’t know how you alarmed 


. 





you say, sir?’ 


reply. 








at 
the 


| me.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Bits of Talk about Home Matters, By H. H., 
author of “ Verses,” and “ Bits of Travel.” Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. We have often thought that amid the general 
demand for “rights,” somebody ought to espuuse the cause 
of children’s rights, and speak for them as they are not 
allowed to speak for themselves. The author of this book 
has done it, and done it exceedingly well. Her opening essays 
on *Corporeal Punishment,” “ Needless,” * Denials,” “Rude- 
ness,” “ Breaking the Will,” and several others on like sub- 
jects, should be read and pondered over by every parent 
without exception. They place the relations of parents and 
children in a vew, but as we believe a correct light. Itis a 
beautiful book, and should have the widest circulation. 


Hints to Young Painters, and the Process of Por- 


trait Painting. As Practised by the late Thomas Sully. 
Philadelphia: J. M. Stoddart & Co. This little volume was 
prepared by Sally, one of the most famous of American por- 
trait painters, more than twenty years ago when he was still 


in the vigor of manhood and practice of his profession. 
Aside from gratifying curiosity as to the mode and means 
employed by so distinguished a painter in obtaining satis- 


factory results on canvas, it is really of practical use in im- 
parting nation regarding pigments, vehicles, varnishes, 
ete, Thet < is not intended for beginners strictly, but for 
those wh ave already made sufficient progress in their 
art to be in need of and to understand bie directions. ‘The 
famous * y palette” is given in colors. Also ascale of 


measurements used in portrait painting. 


Galama; or, The Beggars. (The Founders of the 


Dutch Republic) By J.B. De Liefde. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. This is the second volume of a library of 
Choice Fiction, to be issued by these publishers. It is a 


romantic story of love and adventare. Though, perhaps, 
not strictly speaking, a historical novel, the author is in- 
debted to fact for some of the most effective portions of his 
plot. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott & Co, 


Washburn & Co.’s Amateur Cultivator’s Guide to 
the Flower and Kitchen Garden. for 1873. Boston: Wash- 
ourn & ¢ This is an exceedingly full and hanasomely 
Ulustrated catalcgue of flower and gar ien seeds, with brief 
directions for their growth. The catalogue will be found of 
great use to both the practical and the amateur gardener. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Garden, Flower and 
Field Seeds and Grains, 1874, New York: kK, H. Allen & Co, 
Messrs Allen & Co. have an extensive warehouse of agricul- 
tural implements, seeds of every description, roots, plants, 
and smal! fruits. This catalogue wil! tell the gardener just 
what he wants, what quantities required, how to use, and 
what price he must pay. Aside from its original intent as a 
catalogue it will be found valuable as a book of reference. 


They Rise. Suggestive Inquiries Concerning the 
Resurrection of the Dead, as tanght in the New Testament. 
By Rev. D. A. Dryden. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden, 
1872. 

Light on the Last Things. By Rev. W. B. Hay- 
den. J. B. Lippincott & Co.: Philadelphia, 1872. The first 
named work opens with an able discussion of the doctrine 
of the intermediate state. The Hades of the New Testament 
is taken to signify “the place of the dead In general, next 
after they leave this world,” 1t is the place where men are 
judged, and from whieh they pass either to Heaven or hell. 
Che author holds that the resurrection takes place immedi- 
ately after death, and that it consists in the separation of the 
soul, the real man, from the natural body, and in its rising and 
living on in the spiritual world. He rejects entirely the idea 
of a physical resarrection, That a work inculeating these 
advanced views should be written by a Methodist minister 
—a member of the California Conference, be introduced to 


| the reader by one of the ablest men in that body, viz: Rev, 
M. C. Briggs, and be published by a Methodist Publishing 
House, may be regarded as one of the many signs that a 
more liberal spirit is pervading the theology of the day. 

“ Light on the Last Things” is a new and tastefully executed 
edition of one of Mr. Hayden's most valuable works. It is 
jan able and interesting discussion of questions relating to 
| death, the resurrection, the judgment, the economy of the 

spiritual world, the second coming of the Lord, and the in- 

destructibility of the earth. We are taught here that the 

spiritual world “is not located in any physically remote 
| region of the universe. It is near by and close around us. 

Internally,and as to our minds or spirits we are in constant 
| association with it, and our spiritual associations are accord- 
| ing to our affinities.” The judgment is regarded asa process 
| now going on in Hades; the second coming of the Lord is 
| not visible and personal, but spiritual, and is now taking 
place; the earth is to abide forever as a seminary of the hu 
man race, 

Both these works are thoughtful productions, and will 
amply repay a perusal 


Rose Thorpe’s Ambition. By Mrs. M.O. Rock- 
well, author of “Tom Miller; or, After Many Days. Phila- 
| delphia: J.C. Garrigues € Co. Mrs. Rockwell has brought 
| her close observation, fine cultare, and skill in reading char- 

acter to her work in the production of this fine story of 
| American life. “ Rose Thorpe” is a pure and healthy book, 
}and no one can read it without feeling the inspiration of 
| high and noble purposes. As a contribution to Sunday- 
| school literature, it is far above the mass of weak and trashy 
| staff with which the lil rary shelves are crowded. : 


What Women Should Know. A Woman’s Book 
about Women. By Mrs. E. B. Duffey. Philadelphia: J. N 
Stoddart & Co. The animus of this book is pure. The au- 
thor is a woman of great earnestness of character, directness 
of purpose, and plainness of speech, and has written for her 
sex with the simple and direct end of benefitting them. We 
know her well, and know, that in the produetion of this book 
she was moved to write from a high sense of duty to her 
sister-wives and mothers, 





The Philadelphia Bulletin, in a notice of the volume, says 
|“ This is a work containing plain, homely truths on delicate 
subjects, it is true, but nevertheless so important that every 
one affected by them should know them. There is no char- 
latanism about Mrs. Duttey's writings. She gives plain 
practical advice, such as an experienced woman should give 
her less experienced sister, and the fact that it is printed in 
a book instead of being given by word of mouth, does not 
lessen its value. Every young wife should have the book 
and study it.” 


And The True Woman, published at Baltimore, gives this 
testimony: “This book is all that its tithe purports. It is 
full of information valuable to all women, though especially 
important to wives and mothers; a hand-book for them, 
whose instructions, if well followed, will greatly influence 
| their well being, and have an important and beneficial bear- 
} ing on both present and future generations. The mechani- 
cal executionsof the book 1s excellent.” 

“What a Woman Should Know” js a subscription book, 
and selis for $2.00 


Siam, The Land of the White Elephant, as it Was 
and Is, Compiled and arranged by George B, Bacon. New 
York : Scribner, Armstrong & Co. An interesting book des- 
cribing a country about which we have hitherto had little 
accurate information. It is like the opening of a new world 
to read of a race of people with manners and customs, arts 
and sciences, histories and traditions differing so entirely 
from our own. The volume is profusely illustrated, For 
sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


“J have been examining a new machine for sewing, which 

N Dr. Tyng’s letter to Gov. Dix, asking for the commuta- has recently been invented and constructed by an ingenious 
I tion of Foster's sentence, it is urged as a mitigating cir- mechanic of Cambridge. So far as I am informed on the 
cumstance that the murderer was drunk. Taking this as a | Subject, this is the first attempt to construct a machine of 
text, Scribner's Monthly offers, in a late number, some strong the kind, and it appears to me to be an eminently successful 
and telling comments on the question as to who is responsi | 06. The machine is very correct, and does not occupy a 
ble for the drunkenness that makes ruffanism and murder | Space of more than about six inches each way. It runs with 
so rife. We give an extract from the article: | so much ease that I should suppose one person might easily 

“There is no reasonable doubt that every murderer now operate twenty or thirty of them, and the work is done in a 
confined in the Tombs committed his crime under the direct most thorough and perfect manner. Both sides of a seam 
or indirect influence of alcoholic drinks. Either under the | !ook alike, appearing to be beautifully stitched, and the seam 
immediate spur of the maddening poison, or through the | is closer and more uniform than when sewed by the hand. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 





brutality engendered by its habitual use, the murderous im. 
pulse was born. 
these criminals would have become a criminal if whisky bad 
been beyond his reach. Does any onedoubt this? Let him 
go to the cells and inquire. If the anewer he getsis different 
from what we suggest, then the cases he finds will be 
strangely exceptional. 


* Now, who is to blame for establishing and maintaining | 


all the conditions of danger to human life through murder? 
Why, the very community that complains of the danger, and 
calls for the execution of the murderers. So long as rum is 
sold at every street corner, with the license of the popular 


vote, men will drink themselves into brutality, and a percent- | 


age of those thus debasing themselves will commit murder, 


It is reasonably doubtful whether one of 


It will sew straight or curved seams with equal facility, and 

so rapidly, that it takes but two minutes to sew the whole 
length of the outside seam ofa pair of men's pantaloons. It 
| sets four hundred stitches a minute. The thread is less 
| worn by this process than by hand-sewing, and, conse” 
quently, retains more of its strength. The simplicity of this 
machine, and the accuracy, rapidity, and perfection of its 
operation, will place it in the same rank with the card- 
| machine, the straw-braider, the pin-machine, and the coach- 
| lace loom, machines which never fail to command the admi- 
| ration of every intelligent beholder.” 





AT THE SEASIDE. 


BY MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 


The sun is not more certain to rise in the morning than this | 


event is to take place under these conditions. Fatal appe- 
tites are bred under this license. Diseased stomachs and 
brains are produced under it by the thousand. Wills are 
broken down, and become useless for all purposes of self- 
restraint. 
the consent of the community, for a certain price in money, 
which the community appropriates as a revenue. Then, 
when this license produces its legitimate results—results 
that always attend such license, and could have been dis- 
tinetly foreseen in the light of experience—the commnnity 


lifts its hands in }oly horror, and clamors for the blood of | 


the murderer in order to secure its own safety. It never 

thinks of drying up the fountain. Itis easier to hang a man 

than shut up a grog-shop. 

revenue. It is easier to choke a prisoner than a politician. 
os . 7 . . . . « 


“And, now, what will the community do about it? No- 


thing. The wine-bibbers among our first families will sip at 
the delicious beverage among themselves, feéd it to their 
young men, and nurse them into murderers and debauchees, 
and vote for the license of « traffic on which they depend 
for their choicest luxuries. Goodish men will partake of its 
for their stomach’s sake and for their often infirmities. ‘Ihe 
Frenchman will destroy his bottle of Bordeaux every day: 
the German will guzzle the lager that will swell him into a 
tightskinned, disgusting barrel; and the whisky-drinker, 
under the license that all these men claim for themselves, 
will poison himself, body and soul, and descend into a grave 
that kindly covers his shame, or into crime and pauperism 
that endanger the property and life of the city, or sap its 
prosperity. In the meantime the ruffian or the murderer, 
acting under the influence of his maddening draughts, will 
maim and kill, and the very men who helped him to the 
conditions sure to develop the devil in him will clamor for 
his life.” 


THE FIRST SEWING-MACHINE, 

CORRESPONDENT sends us the following account of 

the first sewing-machine invented and constructed in 

this country, The “ingenious machanic” was, we believe- 

Elias Howe, afterward so famous. The account, she tells us, 

is cut from a newspaper printed about twenty-five years ago- 

It is certainly wonderful to think what a revolution has been 

accomplished by the aid of this machine, improved and per- 

fected, since that day. The article is headed “Tailoring 

Machine,” and it is an extract from the Boston correspond- 
ent of the Worcester Spy: 

VoL. XLL.—20. 


And al! this is done, let it be remembered, with | 


It iseasier to dry up a life than a | 


(See Engraving ) 
LL through the listless summer days 
I sit upon the bordering land ; 
With earnest, fascinated gaze 
I watch the white waves wash the sand. 


I see them come, I see them go; 

They come with steady, stealthy creep, 
As if with sure, resistiess flow 
} To bury all beneath their sweep. 


] But at my feet the waves are stayed; 
Ah, stealthy, mighty, treacherous sea, 

The greater Power who.al!l hath made 
Hath set a limit e’en to thee! 


The phantom ships with spreading wings, 

| Flit past betwixt the sea and sky, 

They seem like living, conscious things, 
With a mysterious destiny. 


Ah, surging sea with restless roll, 
There's a responsive chord in me; 

As beat thy waves, so beats my soul 
In longings for infinity. 


Oft phantom thoughts with spreading wings 
Fiit o'er the surface of my mind; 

They come, they go, like conscious things, 
And leave a lasting wake behind. 


Oh, restless, tossing, troubled sea! 

Oh. troubled, struggling, human soul! 
How mighty, yet how weak ye be! 

How chafe ye, how ye spurn control! 


The waves leap up against the sky, 
To fall in baffled anger back ; 

My spirit strives, with piteous cry, 
To gain a higher, nobler track. 


Oh, sighing soul! oh, surging deep! 
Look up! Take heart of faith! For even 
Above our heads the white clouds sweep! 
So shall ascend the soul to Heaven! 


THE BOOK-BUYER, 
E take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers 
to a very valuable little periodical, now in its sixth 
year, which is issued monthly by Messrs. Scribner, Arm- 





strong & Co, and Stribuer, Welford & Armstrong, ef New 
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York, at}the extremely low price of twenty-five cents per an- 
num. To those who are in avy way interested in public 
libraries, or are anxious to keep their own collections of 
books up to the times, it is almost a necessity, for it is the 
only periodical in America that gives a list of the most re- 
cent English publications, which in any degree approaches 
completeness. To those whose desire is merely to keep 
themselves posted in the general literature of the day, Mr. 
Welford’s letters from London, one of which is published in 
each number, will be found full of useful and curious infor- 


matien. 


PROFITABLE GARDENING. 

EV. E. P. ROE, author of “ Barriers Burned Away,” who 
has made gardening for recreation and profit as great 
a success as story-writing, has embodied his experience in a 
volume, about to be published by Dodd & Mead. The author 
received $2,000 in one season from the aale of fruit and vege- 
tables raised in his garden of two and a quarter acres, and in 
addition an abundant home supply, besides the health and 
recreation secured in its culture. His book is entitied 

“ Play and Profit in My Garden.” 


PERFORMANCE OF “THREE YEARS IN A MAN-TRAP.” 


T will be seen by an advertisement in the Magazine, that 
Charles H. Morton, Esq., who dramatized “Three Years 

in a Man-Trap,” and brought it out in this city last winter, 
when it drew crowded houses every night for six weeks, has 
organized a company, and is now playing it in the various 
inland towns and cities of this and other States. The infiu- 
ence of the play in this city was very marked, and it cannot 
fail to do good service in the Temperance cause whenever 


performed. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“LL. L.” wishes our advice as to which of the following pro- 
fessions he would find the best and easiest to enter, “law, 
medicine, reporter, clerk, or bookkeeper of any kind.” 
Which would be best for *L. L.” personally, he alone can 
decide, while nove of them are easy. Uniess he feels a spe- 
cial calling toward some one of them, he had better let them 
all alone. But, before deciding in the matter, he should 

repare himself by a thorough course of study and reading. 
Begin with the common branches, and pay especial atten- 
tion to spelling. Education is never out of place in any con- 
dition of life, and it is the first stepping-stone to a“ profes- 


sion.” 

Lutv.—Calico dresses are made very much as they have 
been for a number of years pasit—that is to say, the easiest, 
plainest way. The skirt is made of four leagths of the cloth, 
one used straight for the back, one gored on each side for 
the front, and the other two cut gored down the centre, 
making each two gored side-breadths, Waist made plain or 
full. Sleeves gathered into a band, or left slightly Howing. 
Broad or narrow ruffles can be introduced to suit the taste of 
the wearer, and her skill in ironing. If the calico is a light 
summer one, it can be made and trimmed more elaborately, 
as with an overskirt, for instance. Ladies who would be 
fashionable, comb the hair straight up to the top of the 
head, and there fasten it in a knot, around which faise braids 
are coiled. Others wear their hair as they please, and no one 
thinks the worse of them. 

A Sunscriver writes: “The copies of the Home, together 
with ‘Christian Graces,’ came in due time. The picture is 
elegant, as regards the ‘new departure.’ I had not thought 
it possible to so much improve the Magazine.” 


Anti-Licenst.—There can be no question as to where the 
responsibility rests. The man who commits murder when 
he is drunk, as Well as the man who sells him the liquor that 
makes him drunk, and the legislators that grant the drunk- 
ard-making license, are all responsible. But the chief re- 
sponsibility lies with the legislators that give the drunkard- 
making licenses. ‘I'hey are guiltv, as accessories before the 
fact, of every crime and murder that find their inspiration in 
the dram-shops they create, 

Amiz.—Don't try it. You can hardly escape a life of wretch- 
edness, if yoa do so, 

A. T——.— We cannot undertake’to “read carefully and 
criticize” your MS. yolume, and then find you a publisher. 
Ed.tors have no time to give to work like tnis. 
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ARTHUR'S ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


ADVERTISERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


BUTTERICK’S BULLETIN OF FASHIONS 
for June will be found in this number of the Home Magazine, 
It is a very attractive, aud marked by good taste in ail the 
illustrations of ladies’ and misses’ garments. It wili be seen 
that the number of yards required for each dress is given, 
as well as the sizes and prices of patterns. The styles are ali 
new, and drawn from actual garments, not copied from 
French or German fashion-plates, reprosenting a style three 
or six months old. With these patterns any woman of good 
taste can be her own dressmaker, if she will. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING.—To ladies and others 
interested in the Boys’ and Children’s Deparunent, we 
would respectiully say that those departments of our vast 
concern have been filled to overflowing witli an entirely fresn 
supply of suits and garments for the litle folk, Such a bean. 
tifui collection of choice spring wear for children was never 
arranged on the counters of any establishment in America, 
We have a large force of salesmen in these departments, 
who have made it their study for years to suit and fit the 
“Rising Generation,” and who will take great pleasure in 
displaying the various new designs and novel ideas gotten 
up especially for the season, and found in no other establish- 
ment, Wanamaker & Brown, Oak Hall Buildings, occupying 
the entire block on Sixth Street, from Market to Minor 
Street, Philadelphia. 


THERE ARE MANY TESTS OF FAITH 
The Wheeler & Wilson Company has expended not less than 
$200,000, through a series of years, in producing a superior 
leather and heavy manufacturing machine. They couid not 
fatuer a crude conception, nor come before the public with 
a doubtful experiment. They had areputation at stake, won 
by faithful public service and involving a vast expenditure 
of money. They could not jeopardize a business of five hun- 
dred or sx hundred machines a day, and so they wrought 
slowly but faithfully, rejecting this crudity and that partial 
success, They were not exploring an unknown field : bat 
knew what had been done, and that to succeed they must do 
that something much better. The result of this Bm and 
expense, and genius is the now known “ Wheeler @ Wilson 
New No, 6 Sewing Machine, for leather work and heavy tailor- 
ing, carriage trimming, etc.” which is acknowledged by those 
experienced in the busineers to be the best Machine for the 
purpose ever placed on the market. 





“THE PHILDELPHIA LAWN MOWER” is 
the most complete, easily handled, easily managed, and effi: 
cient implement for use on the lawn ever brought to our no- 
tice. There are five sizes for hand, from the bewutiful litte 
ten-inch machine, suitable for a jad or young miss, to the 
twenty-inch machine, designed for one andtwomen. We 
choose for our own use a medium size or sixteen-inch ma- 
chine, and it is ajewel. With this, the cutting of our lawn 

rass becomes a pleasing and healthful recreation, and never 

fore did we so fully appreciate the feal beauty of a g@rass- 
plot kept a# it should be—the grass short, and yet not too 
short, and as even as a floor all over—and a!l at so little out 
lay of money, time and labo: 

fe feel that we are doing such of our readers as have a 
grass-plot or lawn to keep in order a good service by bring: 
ing to their notice this perfection of Hand-Mowers, and 
would say to them, go to the makers, Messrs. Graham, Em- 
len & Passmore, 631 Market Street, and select a size vo suit 
you. 


MOTHERS! LOOK !!—Boughton’s Improved Nur 
sery, Gate and Window-Bar is just the thing you want to pre- 
vent children falling out of windows, getting out of doors 
while open, and clirnbing up and falling down-stairs, being 
cheap, efficient and durable, as well as neat in appearance; 
will ht any door, window or stuirway, and is needed in every 
house where there are children. Send for descriptive circu- 
lar, for this; also, for one of Adjustable Mosquito and Fly- 
Screens, a very useful and cheap article, as we well know, 
having had them in use last year. For sale by J. W. Bough 
ton, Sule Proprietor and Manufacturer, 1200 Chestnut Street. 


SOMETHING NEW AND USEFUL.—Mr. Charles 
Brintzinghoffer, located at No. 935 Market Street, this city, is 
the inventor, patentee and manufacturer of an indispensable 
article for travellers, as well as a very essential article to all, 
called the Portable Shoe Brush, which can be carried in the 
satchel, trunk, or even pocket, taking up a very small space, 
indeed. (See cut in advertisement). This firm also manu- 
facture the celebrated Leather-backed Horse Brush, being 
the very best brush in use. At this hoyse ean be found a 
full assortment of all kinds of Brushes, Brooms, ete., ete. 
Fair dealing, and none but first-class articles recommend the 
above firm to our readers, 





























